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Leaders in Educational Progress 


This distinction has been accorded to The Macmillan Com- 
pany by careful students of American education because so many 
of the text-books that have marked radical advances have been 
Macmillan publications. The revolution brought about in the 
teaching of geography is an illustration of the influence that may 
be exerted by a text-book. Instead of ‘‘standing pat’’ on an old 
and outworn list, The Macmillan Company has built up its busi- 
ness in accordance with the progress of education until now it has 
the largest list of elementary and secondary text-books that repre- 
sent modern ideas. 


NEW ELEMENTARY BOOKS 


The New Sloan Readers (a simple method for primary 
grades 

Tarr and McMurry’s New Geographies (1915 edition) 

Emerson and Bender’s Modern English (a language series 
approved by educators 

Baker and Thorndike’s Everyday English (a new series of 
striking merit) 
O’Shea and Kellogg’s Health Series of Physiology and Hy- 
giene (in health habits and hygiene of daily life 
Alvord and Hughey’s Practical Spelling Lessons (a practi- 
cal, common-sense course) 

Van Wagenen’s The Modern Speller (new two-book 
edition) 

Lister’s Muscular Movement Writing (the simplest and 
most convenient system) 

Cajori’s School Arithmetics (modern, teachable, practical) 

Nida’s City, State and Nation (civics vitalized 

Nida’s The Dawn of American History in Europe (for 6th 
grade) 


Field and Nearing’s Community Civics (for rural schools) 


Write for 1916 Elementary Catalogue 
Write for Catalogue of Books on Education 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





























Volume III 


DOES FIELD WORK DESERVE COLLE- 
GIATE RECOGNITION? 

AN edueational element of growing im- 
portance is embodied in the general prin 
ciple of learning by doing, somewhat loosely 
called ‘‘field work.”’ 
already firmly established in the disciplines 
of medical and normal training, field work 


A decade ago, while 


was looked upon merely as an interesting 
variation of routine in other subjects of in- 
has now assumed con- 


College 


struction where it 


siderable importance. faculties 
were then for the most part quite unwill- 
ing to yield up any of the eredit given to 
lecture, laboratory, or recitation in favor 
of a method of training which smacked so 
little of the academic and so much of the 
commonplace of everyday life. The pres 
ent-day trend of favor toward the bestowal 
of college credit for field work is by no 
means universal, since some of our greatest 
still 
To him, however, who attempts to 


institutions maintain a conservative 
attitude. 
keep abreast of modern educational devel 
opment, who reads educational journals and 
meets his colleagues in the enlivening men- 
convention 


tal association of conference, 


and correspondence, the signs of the time 


are not hidden. A new foree has entered 
the educational field and is assuming a 


strong position there. 

In a college catalogue of forty years ago 
there appears in the statement of the de 
partment of chemistry the following: 

Each student is assigned a desk in the labora 
tory, furnished with apparatus and chemicals. 

Modern catalogues would scarcely feel it 
necessary to mention so commonplace a fact 
the laboratory 


and forty years ago 


yet 
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method was still a sealed book to manv a 


food college. To day eolle ty catalogues are 
heginning to specify field work as a require 


ment in a few advanced classes. The pass 


age of forty vears more may render thy 
specification of field work in certain depart 
ments as unnecessary as is the mention of 
laboratory work in the chemistry course of 
to-day. 
The 
brought 
work 


sound 


have 
field 


recognition as a 


forces which 


contributing 
about the development of 
and its growing 
method of 


have not all arisen from a single source. In 


educational procedur 
mentioning a few of them I make no pre 
tense to logical sequence in evaluation nor 
to chronological order in presentation, nor 
do | wish to plead the cause of field work. 
I am attempting simply to bring out a few 
of the most apparent facts. In the practis 
of the medical profession where field work 
hold 


ood 


doubtless gained its earliest there is 


evidently required, beside a know] 
edge of theory, considerable manual dexter 
ity for the surgeon and a large amount of 
actual experience at the sickbed for the gen- 
eral practitioner. Public opinion and a 
wholesome regard for his own safety on the 
part of the individual demanded that the 
medical student do his first experimental! 
work in the alleviation of human illness 
under the direction of competent teachers 
Hence this early form of field work was 
dictated to the medica] profession by expe 
diency—there could be no qu bble as to 
its value. 

The adoption of field work in education 
under the name of practise teaching dates 


back several decades. In the preparation 
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of secondary-school teachers it was first ap- 
plied at Broy 


with the Pr 


in cooperat ion 


1895 


n University 
High School in 
n accordance with a plan worked out by 
Walter Ballon | 


bs. Pro- 
fessor Jacobs guided in 


\ ile nee 
Pre lessor Jaco 


was forming his 


plan by his knowledge of the training of 
secondary-school teachers in Germany and 


by the plan for training elementary-school 
teachers in 
Superintendent Horace S. Tarbell.’ 

The the 


countries, particularly of Germany, in the 


Providence, as established by 


value of influence of foreign 
development of its trade and continuation 


schools. is not to he lightly Sei aside. In 


Kurope, as early as the middle ages, the ap- 
prentice system was furnishing ample proof 
of the benefit to be gained from learning a 
under actual conditions of 

the 


neglected, it must be blamed upon lack of 


trade by work 


production. If school edueation was 
democratic ideals in that early period. It 
may at first glance seem a long way from 
the medieval apprentice to the cooperative 
engine ering student of to-day, yet the SYS- 
tem of education varies rather in content 
than in principle. The logical successors of 
the apprentice system have been the trade 
and continuation schools as they are to be 
found in Germany at the present time, and 
there can be no doubt that the writings of 


such men as Kerschensteiner have done 
much to stimulate the interest of our own 
country in the method of learning by doing. 


Kield 
established as an educational method 


work, then, seems to have been 
first 
in the trades—in medical training and in 
normal work. Theology too has long recog- 
nized the same principle in sending out ad- 
vanced students to preach, and the law still 
receives recruits direct from the practical 


experience of a quasi apprenticeship in a 
1 See Educational Review, March, 1895. 


Fifteen of 
1895. 


2See Report of the Committee of 


the National Education Association, 
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practising lawyer’s office. These things al] 
how that field work in itself represents no 
fact if re 
simplest terms, imitation, it 


new principle in education—in 
duced to its 
embodies the actual basis of all learning. 
The past decade has been remarkable, not 
for its discovery of field work as a new ele- 
ment, but rather for its growing willing 
ness to employ field work in many branches 
of college education which have never be 
In the spread- 


ing of this educational doetrine the coopera- 


fore been opened to its use. 


tive engineering schools and the depart- 


ments of social sciences have been pre- 


eminent. The origin of the former at the 
University of Cincinnati under the leader- 
hip of Dean Schneider is too well known 
to require discussion. The impulse toward 
field work in collegiate sociological study 
has doubtless been prompted by the estab 
lishment of such schools for practical work 
as the New York School of Philanthropy, 
thre Chicago School of Civies and Philan- 
and others in our larger cities.® 

The result has been the employment of 
graduate students and, to some extent, of 
undergraduates in various sorts of active 
cooperation with the health and charitable 
interests of city and state. The nature of 
this work has been very diversified and its 
extent the 


limitations of collegiate institutions in this 


bounded only by numerical 


country, i. €., it has become, in one form or 
another, practically universal. 

Field work in economic and political sei- 
ence shows a development similar to that 
of the Here the stimu- 
lating influence has come largely from the 


sociological field. 


establishment of state and municipal refer- 
ence and research bureaus where students 
have been received for practical training, 

3 Cf. ‘*Edueation for Social Work,’’ by Edith 
Abbott, associate Chicago School of 
Civies and Philanthropy, of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for 1915, Chap- 


director of 
Report 


ter 13, page 347. 
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and especially from the activities of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research 
with its allied Training School for Public 
Service. In this connection, credit must 
also be given to the American Political Sci- 
ence Association which in 1912 appointed a 
committee on laboratory methods in polit- 
ical instruction (name subsequently changed 
to Committee on Practical Training for 
Publie Service). A similar work is also 
heing carried on by an independent organi- 
zation known as the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Training for Public Service 

Director, Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Madi- 
son, Wis.). This society held an important 
conference at Boston during August, 1915, 
at which the part-time principle in educa- 
tion formed one of the main topics of dis- 
cussion. The society forms a particularly 
valuable clearing house for the exchange of 
ideas on the subject of practical training 
and its related topics. The second number 
of its official organ, ‘*The Public Servant,’”’ 
furnishes an excellent résumé of practical 
cooperative activities to date and indicates 
a growing sphere of activity for the prac- 
tise of field work. The Association of Urban 
Universities, founded in Washington, No- 
vember, 1914, at its Cincinnati meeting, 
November, 1915, also devoted considerable 
attention to the subject of practical training 
and field work. 

A striking use of field work has been 
made in its more recent application to busi- 
ness training. The elements for coopera- 
tive activity are even more readily avail- 
able in this branch than in engineering, 
and an immense field is as yet almost unde- 
veloped. Among the most recent pioneer 
efforts may be mentioned the proposed plan 
of the National City Bank of New York for 
cooperation with certain universities in giv- 
ing practical training in banking in con- 
nection with the university course. This 


plan contemplates that the college student 
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shall spend one year of his time in practical 
work at the bank, divided as follows: sum- 
mer sessions at the end of sophomore and 
junior years, second semester of senior year. 
The work at the university is to be coordi 
nated with the practical work and the stu- 
dent is to receive a small salary while work 
ing in the bank. 

Every department of training must nee- 
essarily have its own peculiar problems in 
the conduct and supervision of field work— 
in fact each problem assigned demands, in 
a certain degree, separate treatment. This 
is doubtless the reason for a rather remark- 
able lack of any uniformity in methods of 
administering field work. Each instructor 
in charge of such activities has used his own 
judgment in satisfying himself of the 
proper performance of the task assigned 
and some institutions have freely given col 
lege credit, while others have as stubbornly 
refused it. Probably ho college exercise 
should be more closely checked than field 
work. If some efficient method of control 
is not adopted, careless and poorly selected 
students may easily bring disaster to the 
plan, since no external agency cares to have 
its work hampered by inefficient student 
helpers, working without adequate supervi- 
sion on the part of the college. Such super- 
vision naturally requires much time and 
effort on the part of the instructor and 
many attempts at field work have come to 
grief because college administrators have 
failed to realize that an instructor with an 
already full schedule can not adequately 
supervise so important an activity. 

However diversified may be the methods 
of conduct of field work, there seem to be 
certain basic principles which could doubt- 
less be applied to nearly every form of such 
training. The desire for some standardiza- 
tion of the most vital points has already 
been indicated by the discussion of ‘‘The 
Problem of Adequate Supervision’’ in the 
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Preliminary Report of the American Polit- 
Association’s Committee on 
Training for Publi 


The New York Tr 


for Publie Service has also in 


ical Selence 
Practical 


339 ff. 


Service (p. 
ining School 
ts annual re- 
field 
work among its own students, and an inter- 
the 


presented by 


ports defined rules for the conduct of 


subject 
Zilpha D. 
director of the Boston 
Workers (No. 49, Re- 
prints of Reports and Addresses of the Na- 


esting diseussion of same was 


recently Miss 
associate 


Social 


Smith, 
Schoo] for 
tional Conference of Charities and Corree- 


tion, 1915 meeting at Baltimore) Feeling 
the 


defining more closely the 


need of some coneerted effort toward 
scope and meth- 
ods of the administration of field work, the 
Urban Universities at its 
(November, 1915) 


pointed a Committee on Field Work whose 


Association of 


Cincinnati meeting ap- 


duty it should be to ascertain the methods 
field 


work in our American universities, colleges 


at present in use in the conduct of 


and training schools; to prepare a report 
incorporating the resulis of this investiga- 
tion; and to recommend to the association 
certain standards and methods in the con- 
duct of field work, based upon this inquiry. 
The report of this committee will be pre- 
sented to the association at its next meet- 
ing in New York 
What subjects may 
mon to all field work? 
heads may information be sought from vari- 
The 
fered as suggestions: 
1. Nature of field work 


9 


he discussed as com- 
Under what general 


ous departments? following are of- 


Grade of students employed 
3. Methods of assignment 
4. Methods of supervision. 
5. Methods of acerediting. 
The first head, ‘‘ Nature of field work.’’ 
would serve to bring out the variety of 


branches of collegiate work in whieh prae- 


tical field training may be of service. In 


AND 
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the same connection information might he 
gathered as to just what private, civi 
state agencies have collaborated with ¢ 
lege departments in offering opportunity t: 
students for practical work. 

Under the second head, ‘‘Grade of stu 


tla 


dents employed,’’ an interesting study 
could be made as to how many schools ar 
field work to 


dents, a proceeding whose desirability has 


giving undergraduate stu 


been often questioned. In the above quot 
Chapter 13 of the Report of the Commis 
sioner of 1915. the 


Kdueation for author 


Miss Abbott, says (p. 355 
In general the schools of philanthropy are yr 


fessional schools of graduate rar 
centage of students who already hold college or 
university degrees has steadily risen in all the 
schools, until in some of them approximately tw 
thirds of the students belong in this grou; The 
courses in applied sociology developed by the u 
versities are designed almost exclusively for 
and the 


both by the schools and universities, as to whether 


dergraduates, question must be faced, 


training of the kind developed in the schools is 


suitable for undergraduate students. For m: 
kinds of social work a degree of maturity greate! 
than that possessed by the vast majority of recent 


college graduates is requisite. 


On the other hand it can not be deni > 


that many colleges are at present carrying 
on suceessful field work with undergraduate 
It is evident that certain } 


ards of selection should be applied to un 


students. stan 


dergraduates seeking opportunity for field 
work—standards covering personality, abil 
l Vasa student and the co npletion of cer- 
tain basie prerequisite studies. 

+} 


some effort 


Especially desirable is 





standardization in the methods of assign 


supervision of 


ment and the methods of 


field work. 


collegiate and non-collegiate, have adopted 


Many of the best agencies, both 


the method of assigning problems only in 
writing, never orally. Specimens of such 


assignments are to be seen in the above 


mentioned Preliminary Report of the Com- 
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tee on Practical Training for Publie 
Service. pp. 353-5; also in the Annual Re- 
port of the Training School for Publie 
Service. 1914-15, pp. 17-19. There is to 
he noted also a variation in the practise of 
assignment—whether by the collegiate de- 
partment or by the cooperating agency, de- 
pending on where the main burden of 
supervision lies. The degree of respon- 
sibility to be undertaken by each is mani- 
festly an interesting question, dependent 
to a large extent on the nature of the prob- 
lem and the cooperating agency. 

Highly important is the problem of ade- 
quate direction and supervision of the work 
itself. No school in the country would put 
a student to work unsupervised in a chem 
ical or physical laboratory, yet the infinitely 
more delicate relations of human associa- 
tion in field work are too often left to the 
untrained judgment of the inexperienced 
undergraduate. The report card, covering 
time spent and work done, is basie to all 
kinds of field work. Even more important 
is the correlation of theory with practise 
through periodic reports to the instruetor, 
either oral or written, and conferences, 
both in private and before the class. This 
has proved itself strikingly true in the de- 
velopment of the cooperative plan in engi- 
neering. where regular courses are given in 
‘‘eoordination,’’ devoted to diseussion of 
problems arising in the practical outside 
work of the student. It may be stated as 
axiomatic that field work of any sort, with- 
out proper coordination, is practically 
valueless. Many kinds of field work permit 
of personal supervision during the actual 
performance. While practise in this re- 
spect may vary widely, it can not be denied 
that the guidance of an experienced person 
is of great value to the beginner, however 
desirable it may later seem to allow the stu- 
dent’s personal initiative full sway. Personal 


supervision on the part of the college de- 
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) } } } 


partment should naturally include a eare- 
ful preliminary serutiny of the nature of 
the cooperating agency and the educational 
value of the proposed field work. There is 
undeniably a tendency on the part of some 
persons to gain the benefit of student aid, 
under the name of field work, in activities 
of mere routine. entirely without the ele 
ment of useful training. An example may 
illustrate: a proposal was recently made 
that an urban institution undertake a sur- 
vey of the private sources of water supply 
In its city, t. ¢., wells and cisterns. It was 
furthermore proposed that students be 
used in this work for the purpose of col 
lecting samples of water and that college 
eredit be given for this activ itv It is mani- 
fest that the mere routine of bringing in 
samples of water from various wells could 
he performed as well hy any unskilled 
laborer and that in itself it would have but 
little educational value. The proposition 
in this form was clearly not acceptable. 
Such a piece of work might, however, be 
vitalized and made of real edueational 
worth by allowing the students to initiate 
the preliminary survey of the location of 
the wells, to study carefully municipal 
health statistics for various parts of the 
city in consideration of diseases communi- 
cable through drinking water and, finally 
to have a share in making the actual anal 
vses of the samples gathered and to pre- 
pare a report on the entire situation, with 
an attempt to define the areas and sources 
of pollution. Such work differs from mere 
routine in that it causes the student to do 
indepen lent thinking and to draw conclu 
sions. Without these elements it is doubt 
ful whether any field work should receive 
college credit. however useful it may be 
to the community. 

An illuminating study might be made of 
the trend of educational sentiment toward 


the recognition of field work as a legitimate 





oo — elt ase a Ale 
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means of training—as a collegiate exercise 
as deserving of credit as recitation or labo- 
ratory practise. The following from the 
Annual Report of the (New York) Train- 
ing School for Public Service (1914-15) 
shows that field work has now won a recog- 
nition which was denied it a decade ago: 
New York and the 
Pennsylvania arranged to 


Columbia and universities 


University of have 
grant credit toward the higher degrees for field 
work done at the Training School for Publie Serv- 
ice. The University of Michigan accepts satis- 
factory work in the Training School as meeting 
the requirement of practical training toward the 


degree of A.M. in Municipal Administration. 
Nowadays many colleges whose depart- 
ments are carrying on field work are allow- 
ing a certain amount of credit toward the 
for this activity. The 
evaluation naturally vary. Under 
conditions the laboratory plan of requiring 
two or three hours of practical work as 
In other 


degree bases of 


some 


equal to a recitation hour is used. 
schools credit is based rather on results of 
work than on time spent. This is, of course, 
particularly true of graduate work. Vary- 
ing values in grading are given to reports, 
conferences, punctuality and faithfulness 
as shown by time ecards, results of personal 
supervision, final written reports, ete. It 
is extremely doubtful whether exact stand- 
ardization would ever be desirable in these 
particulars, but a frank discussion of meth- 
ods would be extremely valuable in uni- 
fying practise to a certain degree at least. 
College faculties will also have to face the 
problem of determining whether credit for 
field work should be allowed toward the 
hbacealaureate degree and the graduate de- 
gree. All of these things are still indeter- 
minate and the whole subject is in the 
stage of growth and development. The 
field work* of the Associa- 


consists of: W. F. 


eommittee on 


4This committee Foster, 


Reed College; P. A. Parsons, Syracuse University ; 
A. R. Hatton, Western Reserve University; C. W. 
Dabney, University of Cincinnati; H. 


Godfrey, 
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tion of Urban Universities has been ap- 
pointed to investigate without bias various 
aspects of the field work problem and to 
report thereon impartially. Its primary 
duties are to determine as nearly as pos- 
sible the value of field work as a collegiate 
arrive 


endeavor to at some 


agreement as to standards for its proper 


exereise, to 


performance and to consider judicially its 
right to receive college credit. The com- 
mittee will welcome any suggestions along 
the lines of inquiry indicated by the above 
statement of work. 
PaRKE R. KOLBE 
MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


HABIT AND THE SOCIAL ORDER! 
I 

CoMPLEX phenomena often have their 
roots in very simple things. It is the gen- 
eral aim of science to substitute these ele- 
ments for the complexes of which they form 
Upon this analysis both under- 
standing and practical control depend. 
Whether physical or mental phenomena be 
in question the service of science is the 
same. It simplifies the problem by strip- 
ping away the multitude of accessories in 
which it lies embedded and is thus enabled 
to see its essential form more clearly than 
is otherwise possible. The need of such a 
method increases with the complexity of 
the materials studied, while it is at the 
same time attended by correlative obstacles 
when the laws thus derived are applied to 
the facts in all their unmodified complexity. 

In the study of human action, especially 
action in society, psychological method is 


the basis. 


Drexel Institute; O. W. Caldwell, University Col- 
lege, University of Chicago; E. W. Lord, Boston 
University; J. Q. Dealey, Brown University; C. A. 
Beard, Columbia University; C. L. King, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; P. R. Kolbe, Municipal Uni- 
versity of Akron, Chairman. 

1An address before the New York Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club. 
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thus at once difficult and indispensable. 
Each will and each situation is individ- 
ually unique, yet all such reactions embody 
definite types and laws. It is upon this 
fact that human institutions and ideal 
training alike rest. They express the faith 
that the will’s unstable complexes and all 
the subtle modifications of circumstance 
which social action presents are penetrated 
by laws and subject to conditions which 
make possible both understanding and 
control. 

In the field of social and moral action 
psychological analysis affords the general 
means of approach to this study. All those 
conceptions which help us to understand 
human conduct and become maxims for 
practical guidance are formulations of 
mental law. They express the psycholog- 
ical uniformities which we have observed 
in man’s reactions or the conditions which 
determine them. e general, therefore, it 
may be said that the explanation of social 
phenomena is sought in underlying traits 
and dispositions of the individual subject, 
in the influences which act upon his plastic 
nature and in the resultant aims and cri- 
teria which he has developed. 

Among these psychological aspects of 
human action, whether individually or so- 
cially considered, there is perhaps none 
more significant than that of habituatign. 
It is the groundwork of orderly life in seri- 
ous and trivial affairs alike. The automati- 
zation of our responses to recurrent stimuli 
is the basis of success in accomplishing each 
day’s task and the condition of leisure for 
higher undertaking, A multitude of things 
must thus be acquired, once for all, and 
put forever out of mind. A right habit 
formed at the outset of the child’s career is 
a possession of permanent intellectual 
worth; its lack is a perpetual source of 
trouble and weakness. In every serviceable 
connection these reactions must be en- 
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grained in the child’s nature. Without 
them he remains an inefficient bungler, loose 
and aimless in his action, wasteful of time, 
and second-rate in all he does. 

Efficient and happy living depends upon 
fhe thorough automatization of responses 
to the situations which habitually recur in 
our experience. Where no novel relation 
enters to constitute a problem, hesitation 
and deliberation are out of place; for in 
such cases action should have become 
prompt and decisive as well as rational/ 
Thought has been called the peculiar glory 
of mankind, but it is simply disereditable 
to solve any problef by thinking it out if 
the conditions are such as to permit the 
establishment of an unreflective habit. 
These things ought not to occupy our 
thoughts at all; for long ago we should have 
learned just what reaction was called for 
and the response should now be made with- 
out the need for reflection or selective 
control, “ . 

To establish this system of habitual re- 
actions is the larger part of education, for 
its organization is the indispensable basis 
of efficiency. Life is full of routine. The 
greater part of what we do is made up of 
adjustments which have no intrinsic inter- 
est, but must be done before the mind is free 
to undertake more serious and important 
matters] Since we must deal with these 
things two alternatives confront us: either 
they have been made such matters of habit 
that without distracting the mind from its 
greater tasks they are done, and done with; 
or they remain throughout life a problem 
and a burden, requiring the same effort of 
will in their inception and the same ex- 
hausting process of selective attention in 
their performance which were called for at 
the outset. It is evident that if any ex- 
tensive arrest of development were to occur 
in the process of habituation so that action 
generally retained its primitive variability, 
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the basis of all orderly existence would be 
destroyed. 

This relation, of habit to efficiency, is 
quantitative as well as characteristic. In 
every form of activity excellence is a cor- 
the degree of automatization 
That which is done well is done 
An in- 
stinctive accuracy and decision is the mark 
of authority in the expert, for the man who 
is sure of himself neither hesitates nor re- 
Hects. itself in 
Wherever the impression of effort is given, 
it is evidence of imperfection in the worker. 
Ilesitation is the result of a lack of adapta- 
tion, and deliberation is the~process by 
which the Both of 
these are characteristics of the tyro.[ By an 
adept we mean one in whom training, work- 


relative of 
achieved. 
without reflection or deliberation. 


Mastery reveals ease. 


defeet is overcome 


ing upon natural aptitude, has so refined 
the process of perception and organized 
that of response, within the sphere where 
he is master, that without reflective analysis 
he becomes aware of the relations of his 
complex materials and adequately embodies 

The whole nature 
and responsive; his 


them in his treatment. 
of the adept is quick 
very fingertips are discriminating, his very 
muscles intelligent. The expert is the man 
saturated with knowledge and training. 

“Tn every province of the mind’s activity 
high attainment is possible only through 
the establishment of routine, How could 
any subject be fashioned if 'the workman 
never learned to use his tool freely and 
without thought, but remained to the end 
conscious of the way in which his instru- 
ment was to be handled, and found it neces- 
sary to attend to this ideal in order to guard 
against wrong ways of holding and using 
it? His whole time, attention and energy 
would be dissipated in this supplementary 
activity and no productive outcome result. 
Or, in the matter of thinking, how could 
one ever carry through a successful com- 
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elements of numbers were 
not similarly mastered? What waste and 
inefficiency if one found it necessary to 
puzzle over the product of each pair of 
digits and must laboriously search his mind 
The multiplication 
table must be so drilled into the memory 
that the thought of the product shall rise 
immediately and inevitably upon that of 
the great 
mathematician complex syntheses and re- 


putation if the 


for the proper result! 


the operation. In mind of a 
ductions are thus transformed into sensible 
units, and his achievement is great because 
his intellectual stride is tremendous. 

The conduct of the will similarly is sub- 
ject to conditions of habituations. 
That only is a fully developed moral self 





the 


from which the problem of election between 
the has been eliminated, 
which makes the right choices unhesita- 
tingly and unreflectively. If virtue be 
a correlative of resistance’ to temptation 


and evil 


food 


the term is indicative of imperfection; for 
the ideal fruit of moral training is a na- 
ture so transformed that the solicitation to 
evil has lost its appeal because strife within 
the self has ceased, and the situation pro- 
vokes that response which we call the good 
act in a psychologically simple form. In 
its fullest development the sense of right 
and wrong must have become a profound 
instinet instead of an agonized election of 
the good in spite of evil promptings. 

The Taw may then be put in a general 
form: the workman achieves mastership in 
his craft only when the details of his work 
cease to occupy thought. Not until the body, 
like a beautiful machine, moves through a 
series of acts with precision,.swiftness and 
grace do we say that a physical exercise has 
been perfected ; and only when the mind in 
its processes of thought, and the will in its 
decisions, preserve instinctively the same 
fine sense of order and relation are these to 
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. called craftsmen in their own peculiar 
arts. 
It 


This general adaptation of reaction to its 
object begins with life itself, and only when 
it is aequired early does it deeply affect the 
form of activity and become a second na- 
ture. The foundations of habit are laid 
in childhood. Forms of physical behavior 
then established persist through all subse- 
quent years, and give to the individual 
those characteristic ways of sitting, stand- 
ing, moving, speaking and the like, which 
we eall his mannerisms. The mould he is 
taking in these years is never completely 
lost; and it is with the greatest difficulty 
that any such mode of behavior is broken 
and a new habit formed to replace it. In 
later life habit is not only difficult to estab- 
lish, but also insecure in its action. In- 
erease of knowledge may suffer no arrest, 
but the mind’s intellectual procedure, once 
fashioned, undergoes little modification. 
The same orderliness or incoherence, deci- 
sion or hesitancy characterizes its succes- 
sive operations. Because the mind is thus 
an intellectual instrument which has its 
own specific character not only in general 
scope and quickness of understanding, but 
also in a set of persistent habits which con- 
stitute its ways of approaching and dealing 
with any problem, it is important to see 
that these habits shall be good and service- 
able, in so far as the capacities of the mind 
in question and the control of external cir- 
cumstances allow. 

The process of habituation at large has 
its beginning in the regulation of the body’s 
physical activities. In the establishment 
of periodicity in the infant’s daily life—in 
eating, sleeping, exercise, bathing—habit 
has its roots; and its flower appears in the 
conception of a moral law. The ideal sig- 
nificance of habit lies in this sense of law to 
which all discipline’ must lead if it is to 


have its full eifect; for without the illumi- 
nation which routine receives from a per- 
ception of the place of order and rationality 
in life, habit becomes a mechanical bond- 
age. The authority of the moral law itself 
has its prototype in the sense of order and 
subordination which the child first gets 
through the enforcement of regularity in 
his physical habits. It is here that the 
individual for the first time meets an ex- 
ternal law to which he must submit. In 
the surge and whirl of impulse and amidst 
the torrent of impressions a principle ap- 
pears, positive and determining. The child 
finds himself hindered from following his 
own whim and caprice; nevertheless what 
he is compelled to do is not the expression 
of another capricious will but of an im- 
personal law. What that law is he learns— 
and can learn only—by living it; but thus 
realized it becomes a principle of order 
which at last forms but the expression of 
his own nature. He is transformed with- 
out being aware of it, and through compul- 
sion his life finally becomes the incarnation 
of a law which no longer owes its authority 
to any external power, but solely to his own 
reorganized nature. Through the estab- 
lishment of these elementary rhythms there 
is being created a living principle which, if 
allowed continuous seope for expression, 
will at last take the form of that love of 
order and sense of law which are the deep- 
est-eharacteristics of the self. 

In this establishment of physiological 
and mental habits more is involved than 
the subjection of impulse to order and the 
fostering of an appreciation of routine. 
There is also subordination of the will to a 
larger world of law whose canons are to be- 
come the guiding principles of the child’s 
life. In his conception of this greater 
world les the condtion of morality and 
the basis of social order; 


The child finds that the control is not 
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capricious nor commands arbitrary. Those 
who have authority over his life are them- 
selves, in common with him, subject to a 
general law of which they are merely the 
ministers. It applies to those who enforce 
it equaliy with the child whom they con- 
trol. The sense of law arises when the child 
hears this universal voice speaking alike to 
those who are subject and to those who 
It is that sense alone which consti- 
Parental 


rule. 
tutes authority in the family. 
government is not a foreign but dominant 
will replacing that of the child and ecompel- 
ling submission. It is inearnate law, of 
which the authoritative will is but the viece- 
gerent. To this power—which is ultimately 
but the logie of the situation—the child 
never would to a eapricious 
command. With the dawn of this idea the 
recognition of necessary order becomes a 


bows as he 


reflective judgment as well as a practical 
attitude. 
law’s integrity as well as zealous in its serv- 


The child grows jealous of the 


ice. Becoming himself a minister of au- 
thority, he sees in each member of the fam- 
ily its subject, and requires obedience of 
his parents themselves when they become 
illogical and infringe their own commands. 
He judges himself and others equally in its 
light, applying it in his criticism whether 
in his acts he always fulfil its behests or 
not. 

Such a sense of law is the only ultimately 
valid seat of authority in family or society. 
Where it is highly developed no machinery 
of enforcement is necessary. Where, on the 
other hand, law is not essentially rever- 
enced, compulsion is of no avail; for the 
habit of will penetrate the 
child’s life only so far as compulsion 
reaches. Living thus a divided existence, 
the very routine of obedience fails, much 
more the sense of duty. In this atmosphere 
of deception the child becomes a hypocrite 
and obedience to law is 


submission 


as well as a rebel, 
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but a mask for insubordination and a 
chaotie will. 
The greatest lesson which parent or 


teacher, in these earliest days, can impart 
to a ehild—and the 
which a child can make—is this sense of 
the necessary subjection of all rational ex- 
Life is the expression of an 


greatest discovery 


istence to law. 
orderly will which requires the suppression 
of caprice—as a principle of action—and 
the regulation of conduct in the service of 
rationality. Upon the development of this 
ideal in the individual’s mind depends his 
worth as a citizen of a free state. The form 
of his intellectual ideals and the seriousness 
of his purpose in life are determined by it. 
It is the very foundation of his moral self, 
which is but an expression, in the most gen- 
eral terms, of the consistent acknowledg- 
ment of this inner obligation. It is this 
which gives continuity and system to the 
intellectual life, which supplements the in- 
constancy of inspiration and makes of sci- 
ence a serious purpose instead of a fitful 
enthusiasm. It is this which gives poise to 
the will, preserving its sanity in the midst 
of distracting solicitations and giving to it 
steadfastness in the face of disaster. It is 
this sense of law, finally, which makes dis- 
cipline in any activity tolerable, and glori- 
fies drudgery with the vision of an eternal 
significance. 

It is evident that education must be most 
seriously concerned with the establishment 
of these fundamental habits, which are in- 
volved no less in rationality than morality, 
and afford the basis of efficiency and skill 
alike. The publie school, childhood’s great 
foster-mother in modern culture, assumes 
the double task of intellectual and moral 
discipline. It makes the first systematic 
approach to the problem of establishing in 
the child certain mental habits of general 
application. When he comes to the teach- 
er’s hands this exercise has scarcely been 
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initiated, yet upon the degree of develop- 
ment to which it is carried rests his whole 
future effectiveness whether as thinker or 
doer. The child must be taught to see what 
is before him—not an easy task—to exclude 
other matters and give his mind to the 
thing in hand, to recall past experience as 
data for reflective analysis, and to make 
practical apptication of all these processes 
in the understanding and control of mate- 
rials. 

Correlative with these, as participants in 
a common activity, is the system of moral 
habits which the school fosters. Truthful- 
ness is ineuleated and obedience exacted, 
though in ways which individually differ as 
widely in wisdom as in stringency. The 
child is taught orderliness through a for- 
malizing of school exercises and a regula- 
tion, sometimes minute and excessive, of 
his method of working. He is trained to 
promptness by time-tests in the schoolroom 
and competitions in the playground. Cour- 
age is exemplified in song and story; and 
from the beginning of school life in the kin- 
dergarten restraint is made less unlovely, 
if not wholly seductive, by its association 
with good opinions and future values. 
Nevertheless, within its own specific field 
the publie school has fallen short of its ideal 
in several of these matters. 

The fundamental place in human life of 
the intellectual and moral habits would 
doubtlessly receive instant theoretical ac- 
knowledgment; but neither in general so- 
cial usage nor in the special circle of school 
life are we quick to embody them in the in- 
stinctive bases of our action. To render 
my argument specific I will apply the eriti- 
cism to three essentials of discipline: the 
sense of fair play, the perception of con- 
tinuity in development and the habit of 
resolution. These are representative vir- 
tues in three distinct fields with which the 
teacher has to do, and I will comment on 
each of them severally. 
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The sense of fair-play is our heritage 
from ages of open strife. It is most prized 
by the warlike nations of the world. 
Among virile and aggressive peoples its 
highest development is encountered. 
Achieved in the struggle with an opponent, 
it represents at once the flower of ideal 
striving and the very condition of such a 
struggle itself] In the conception of chiv- 
alry it has its apotheosis, that vision of a 
nature so luminous with the sense of honor 
that every ideal requirement of the duel is 
fastidiously observed, without exaction or 
the meed of praise, and in the anticipation 
of defeat itself still holds the individual to 
a complete fulfilment of the conditions of 
equity in combat. 

This ideal virtue which has been forged 
in the heat of ancient battle is still to-day, 
in my belief, a distinctly virile, a manly 
virtue. The whole complexion of woman’s 
historical surroundings has differed from 
that of man, and the forms of moral excel- 
lence which experience has fostered in her 
are characteristic and unique. In those 
situations where man is actuated by the 
sentiment of fair play and seeks ideal jus- 
tice, she is moved by loyalty or pity, and 
in her enthusiasm often does violence to the 
sense of equity and defeats the ends of jus- 
tice itself. 

I see, therefore, a danger to the quality 
of the individual product if woman’s in- 
fluence is to become completely dominant 
in the field of education. In consequence 
of this difference in the elements of ideal 
worth in the two sexes a nature continu- 
ously subjected to her influence alone may 
fail to prize and to seek certain forms of 
excellence essential to the highest human 
worth. I can not dissociate a certain lack 
of moral fiber in the tendency of our day, 
a laxity which in higher ranges of action 
sets the end above the means and in lower 
ranges appears as a blank obtuseness to 
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the distinetion of fair and foul means 
itself—I can not dissociate this tendency 
from the predominance of woman in the 
work of edueation, whether its locus be the 
It is not the boy alone 


whose sense of fair play must be developed. 


school or the home. 


If the present ferment in social thought re- 
sults in a permanent enlargement of wo- 
man’s public activities, if the range of her 
industrial and political life is to be ex- 
tended, it will bring her in manifold and 
specific ways into contact with that system 
of relations within which this regulative 
concept is the assumed condition of action. 
There will therefore be greater need than 
ever for the development in her of the ideal 
of equity and the sense of fair play. 

The very condition of noble warfare is 
a constant regard for equity in the condi- 
tions of the fight. All warlike peoples have 
‘arried this conception over from war to 
peace. They have made the requirement 
of an open field and no favor the ideal of 
all competition; and, embodying the same 
spirit in the occupations of leisure, their 
entertainment has almost universally taken 
the form of competitive games. In both 
fields alike the highest ideal that ean pre- 
vail—indeed the only ideal which renders 
the struggle tolerable—is that of fair play. 
To take no unjust advantage and to render 
to every man his due are the very substance 
of all rules of the game. 

The boy who fails in this ideal is not 
simply to be distrusted in the school, where 
he puts his own advantage above the right 
of his classmates and conforms to the eondi- 
tions of a test only so long as he is watched ; 
he is to be feared wherever he enters, as an 
enemy to the publie welfare, for the prin- 
ciple of his action means destruction to the 
body politic. The sense of justice is the 
foundation of every state; and the seeds of 
social disorder are sown wherever its re- 


disregarded. It is not 


quirements are 
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enough that this principle shall have been 
formulated, or its general application made 
integral 
ean be 


known; it must have become an 
part of nature before it 
trusted to issue characteristically in action. 
Explanation or intellectual enlightenment 

and example itself—will not suffice to 


one’s 


produce such a result; it is assured only 
through repeated and incessant embodi- 
ment in the reactions and judgments which 
make up the course of daily life. 

In such a matter there can be no question 
a habit of unfairness in the 
The 
sense of fair-play is a spirit which with- 
forms of injustice. 
There are many boys practising daily dis- 


of degrees: 
most trivial things is of significance. 
holds one from all 
honesty in school, who would indignantly 
resent the thought that they could be 
guilty of crime in serious matters. There 
are many boys who do not habitually cheat 
in their tasks, yet think it right to use any 
means to secure victory for their class or 
school or team when their own immediate 
social group is brought into competition 
with others. I know there are pupils—and 
teachers as well—who have not thought it 
shameful to send corrected, remodelled and 
even fictitious work to exhibitions supposed 
to represent the actual quality of their 
daily exercises. These distinctions are all 
subterfuges of a dishonest mind. Ifa habit 
of crookedness in minor things, or in con- 
nection with special ends, be established 
through daily and hourly practise, the 
sense of seriousness in a crime, or of selfish- 
ness in its motive, can never. in later life, 
be trusted to withold the individual from 
its perpetration. Dishonesty in business 
and corruption in office have their roots in 
the petty laxities which are fostered or per- 
mitted in school and home. 

It is worth remembering that in the end 
measures of dishonesty defeat themselves: 
for that secreey upon which success de- 
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pends can not be indefinitely maintained. 
A report known to be doctored is univer- 
sally discounted. No one will be deceived 
by our statistics of school attendance if 
children who have been granted leave of 
absence for a half-day are allowed to re- 
port at the opening of the session and re- 
ceive credit for being present. Our school 
league trophies will at last be nothing but 
a by-word of contempt if conditions are 
relaxed to maintain the standing of con- 
spicuous athletes, or false certification and 
other irregularities are winked at in the 
schools where they occur. 


IV 

My second criticism touches the organiza- 
tion of habits. By a sense of continuity in 
development is meant the perception of a 
necessary grounding of all higher and more 
complex activities in the mastery of ele- 
mentary forms of reaction belonging to 
the same type. The doctrine of appercep- 
tion in psychology and the conception of 
system in the succession of studies are 
classical applications of this principle. 
Every process of development has a logical 
form; the relation of its successive phases 
can not be inverted, nor can any stage be 
omitted. As well attempt to base the top- 
most story of a building upon the empty 
air as to imagine an attainment of the 
higher reaches of art before its elements 
have been mastered and its lower levels 
traversed. The system of habits is an in- 
tegrated structure in which each higher 
complex arises through a synthesis into 
which the lower enters as a unit. Every 
habitual process is at first a series of acts, 
each component of which must be achieved 
as the object of a specific volition. With 
every successive repetition these elements 
approach nearer to a fusion which gives 
rise at last to a unity in which the whole 


system is the object of a single act of at- 


tention followed } 


psychologically 
simple reaction This unification is the 
logical condition of each forward stgp made 
by the individual mind 

But in the aspirations we foster in our 
children, and in the practise of the schools, 
this necessity is not sufficiently recognized 
A friend of mine said to me not long ag 
he was an actuary by profession—that he 
found it almost impossible to get men who 
could do the work of the office satisfa 
rily. I asked where the trouble lay—if they 
did not know the general nature of th 
conceptions with which insurance deals, or 
were unfamiliar with mortality curves and 
the formule of probabilities. ‘‘No,’’ he 
said, ‘‘they can’t do arithmetic,”’ and then 
he lashed out at the lack of drill in elemer 
tary mathematics which made his search 
for good computers fruitless. 

The failure to secure thorough under- 
standing of each stage in the development 
of a subject, and practical mastery in the 
application of its theoretical concepts is to 


be expected wherever the stringency of 


theoretical requirements is relaxed. The 


child is surrounded on ever\s sick by CX- 


amples of complex activities performe J 
with ease. The action of th expert shows 
no trace of the long discipline which alone 
made his mastery possible; and the child 
who is a natural aspirant for every form of 
excellence, is deceived into thinking that 
the suecess which has dazzled him ean be 


attained at a stroke. We can not blame 
him for the neglect of continuity, but it is 
our duty as parents and teachers to pre- 
vent that ultimate failure which threatens 
every one who forsakes its difficult road 
Yet as a people we make light of this 
requirement. We imagine that native re- 
sourcefulness will enable us to solve what- 
ever problems may confront us. Training 
is a slow drudgery which we are inclined 


to despise as beneath our dignity. The in- 
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clination is natural to the conditions of our 
culture. In a country where rapid growth 
is taking place, and constant change is the 
rule in business and society, the intimate 
work and reward is 


association between 


broken up. The shiftless workman escapes 
penalty when residence is not continuous, 
and the sufferer comes at last inertly to ae- 
cept poor work as a sort of natural neces- 
sity when he finds himself constantly 
thwarted in the attempt to trace and assign 
responsibility. 

Permanent betterment in this regard is 
to be expected only when greater stability 
has been attained in our social organiza- 
tion, beyond the school as well as within it. 
We must weave the mesh more closely in 
the relation of grade to grade, of principal 
to teaching corps, of parent to school, of 
employer to workman and of official to 
constituency. It is by holding the laborer 
to account that cheap and dishonest work 
is corrected. The same principle must be 
applied in education, but if a teacher or a 
child be allowed to shift from school to 
school when his inefficiency begins to make 
itself felt, he may largely escape the brunt 


of this selective force. 


y 

One of my comments has had reference 
to a specific social attitude, a second to the 
conditions of development ; my last touches 
the quality of the individual will itself. 
The necessity for strenuous and persistent 
effort does not stand in opposition to any 
possible simplification of the process of 
learning. The very system of education is 
an embodiment of our ideal striving after 
such a simplification. It may be that thie 
primitive savage is able to master without 
the meager circle of activities 


assistance 
which his life comprises, but in human 
progress a point is soon reached where the 
knowledge and skill demanded of the indi- 
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The 


complex materials of reflection and reac- 


vidual can not be acquired unaided. 


tion must be reduced to their logical ele- 
ments and presented in relational sequence 
if any approximation to mastery is to be 
attained. The sum of this process of analy- 
sis and its application to the needs of the 
individual we call education. 

Progress in education, as distinguished 
from extension in its scope consists in a 
modification of practise secured through 
successive rectifications in our conception 
of the mind’s mode of activity and growth. 
Every step in advance might be ealled a 
Nevertheless 


the profit which should acerue from facili- 


psychological simplification. 


tation is not ease and sloth of will, but in- 
crease in the scope of the mind’s attain- 
ment. Its product is the inclusion of an 
ever-widening system of materials within 
the limits of culture. 

I do not think you will classify me with 
the boy who said, when asked to define the 
word ‘‘hypoeritical,’’ that it was a boy 
what came to school with a smile on his 
face, if I say that we do violence to the 
conception of education itself when we 
imagine it can be made so pleasant and easy 
that exertion will be unnecessary. In our 
revulsion from the severity of older school- 
masters, and in protest against the unnat- 
ural conception that study must be a dis- 
agreeable task, we are in danger of over- 
looking the necessity for effort and think- 
ing of education as something to be got 
without work. If it be true that nothing 
done in pain or reluctantly is done well, it 
is also true that nothing that is not done 
with energy, nothing that does not call for 
resolution, is worth doing. Our modern 
psychology has not shifted the emphasis 
away from activity, but only disabused our 
minds of a distorted conception. For slav- 
ish action and a task imposed from without 
it has substituted the idea of energizing in- 
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terest in a work with which the will freely 
identifies itself. Persistence and achieve- 
ment can never be displaced from their 
central position, and the child who has not 
discovered that he must win his way by his 
own efforts is still ignorant of the first les- 
son which experience teaches. 

Our own generation has seen an enor- 
mous inerease in the material equipment 
of the school. It has seen, also, a no less 
voluminous supplementation of the process 
of learning by mechanical aids. These in- 
ventions have aimed at economy of time 
and prevention of the dissipation of energy 
through a collection and arrangement of 
all the materials needed for any individual 
subject or course of study. Phe dictionary 
is split up into the vocabularies of a hun- 
dred edited texts; terms, constructions and 
references are explained in exhaustive 
footnotes; examples and formal exercises 
are provided for illustration and criticism ; 
supplementary computations are worked 
out in handy tables. With the problem is 
given its solution, with the exercise its key, 
with the difficulty a specifie suggestion as 
to the way in which it is to be met, until 
one feels as if an attempt had been made 
to forestall the mind in all directions, to 
anticipate its perplexities and direct its 
procedure with such thoroughness that it 
shall meet no obstacles and be conscious 
of no exertion in its course. In so far as all 
this secures economy of time nothing but 
good ean be said of it. At the same time in 
thus supplying aid and direction to the 
child a certain danger lurks. For those 
who lack the habit of work, even though 
they be not indifferent or evasive, will be 
tempted to throw themselves inertly upon 
the teacher and depend upon him to formu- 
late their task, to explain the necessary 
procedure, to verify each step in succession 
and to correct the result when the process is 
completed. 
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In so far as this temptation has been suc- 
cumbed to we have required the teacher to 
study for the pupil as well as to instruct 
him as if it were his duty to bear the child 
upon his shoulders instead of counselling 
him in his flight. I have heard this made 
a specific charge against the kindergarten 
as a characteristic result of its method. 
The accusation is a double injustice; for in 
the first place, the founder of the kinder- 
garten not only recognized the importance 
of sustained self-activity, but made it the 
foundation of all development; and in the 
second, while the contemporary kinder 
garten suffers from the prevalence of this 
vicious concept, the vice is one which af- 
fects the highest stages of our educational 
system equally with the lowest. Wherever 
the fault lies the child’s education has been 
vain if he goes out from the school without 
resolution of will and the capacity to work. 
He will find nothing worth doing in which 
these are not vital to success. The habit of 
work, of sustained activity, must be en- 
grained in the nature by unremitting dis 
cipline before we can count with assurance 
upon success. Inspiration is intermittent 
and therefore insufficient. All productive 
human work ealls for an inward constancy 
which contains in itself the momentum nec- 
essary to carry the worker forward when 
external stimulation ceases. Opportunits 
is the construction which a vigilant will 
makes of its materials, discovering it where 
the vacillating soul finds itself confronted 


only by obstacles. 


vI 

The public school addresses itself to the 
task of establishing the system of intellee- 
tual and moral habits in the child. To ae- 
complish this is to give to the mind the very 
form of rationality; it is to shape its con- 
stitution and define its activity. How muen 
ean be done toward this end in the few 
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short hours to which the school lays claim, 
and in the midst of a distracting multitude 
of other demands—any one who has had 
the good fortune to be under the direction 
of a philosophic teacher can abundantly 
testify. That this is the more significant 
side of practical education I do most seri- 
ously believe, as I fear also that our per- 
ception of its importance has recently been 
obscured by the pressure of other claims, 
and that the appeal of a manifold culture 
has distorted our sense of true proportion 
in educational values. 

If the system of intellectual and moral 
habits be fundamental to education it is in- 
that its establishment should 
be resigned into the hands of the school, In 


conceivable 
so far as this demand has been made—and 
in recent years we have been increasingly 
prone to shift responsibility from the home 
to the task 
which The 
teacher, in the few hours assigned to him, 
will struggle in vain to form the child to 
good habits of English speech, if in the 
home and on the street he be incessantly 
exposed to the contagion of slovenly utter- 
ance and defective idiom. He will find 
himself confronted by a hopeless under- 
taking in stiffening the child’s will to 
grapple with his problem if in his home life 
he has not been brought to recognize the 
obligation to some specific service, however 
simple, if his whims have been pampered 
by making every hour an exception in his 
favor. Nor ean the teacher hope to en- 
grain a fine sense of honor or a nice regard 


school—we have imposed a 


ean not be accomplished. 


for truth in the child’s nature if his efforts 
be opposed by general social negligence of 
these virtues. 

Throughout the field of specialized 
knowledge and technical method the school 
is supreme. Into its hands professional in- 
struction and training are avowedly re- 
But in these fundamental matters 


signed. 
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of intellectual discipline and the formation 
of a moral will, the school is essentially 
subordinate to the home. In this field the 
chief formative force is to be found in those 
earlier, more intimate and continuous in- 
which have their center in the 
daily life of the child within the family 
circle. For if the sense of law is to have 
profound value for the individual and to 
manifest itself in the form of an orderly 
life, it must arise in the earliest years. It 
is secure only when the fundamental habits 
have been moulded in conformity with it, 
when the earliest sense of self has been 
penetrated by it and the beginnings of 
general judgment and appreciation of the 
world founded upon it. Then only will it 
he possible for this sense to become a pro- 


fluences 


found instinct which sways the whole life 
and constitutes an inward guiding and con 
trolling principle. 

I have tried to present this principle as 
the basal constituent of social order; for a 
sense of responsibility is the foundation 
both of worthy citizenship and of excellence 
Graft and corruption mark 
its absence in the one sphere, adulteration 
workmanship 
We make 


a half-humorous mock of the paint that 


in the crafts. 


of products and inefficient 
are its consequences in the other. 


made of whiting and kerosene, the glue 
that lacks both the 
mince-meat composed of apple waste and 


hoof and fish-bone, 
spice, the brown paper sole veneered with 
leather, the refuse of packing houses made 
into canned meat. And we have been made 
no less familiar with an unrelaxing opposi- 
tion on the part of individuals and private 
corporations to measures framed for the 
common good, because their own activities 
were thereby limited; the evasion in a hun- 
dred forms of public duty which left to 
individual initiative; the persistent de- 
frauding of government in petty affairs; 
the fraudulent manipulation of securities 
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by publie trustees; the strife of selfish in- 
terests in our legislatures, in which the 
very aim of legislation is forgotten. But 
these are the natural products of an indi- 
vidual nature and a form of social order in 
which the corresponding virtues have not 
heen established through perpetual habitu- 
ation as the instinctive grounds of judg- 
ment. 

Whether as individual or as citizen the 
child needs no lesson more urgently than 
that of the sense of responsibility, responsi- 
ility. first of all, to the family of which he 
is part, but finally to every member of the 
‘ymmunity in which he lives. The integrity 
of family life is the basis of the child’s 
existence; to further even his own individ- 
ual welfare he must seek its prosperity. To 
see, therefore, that he owes it a service 
which no other can perform, that he is 
called upon to make this contribution freely 
and to sink his own individuality in that 
larger unity, is to lay the basis of all right 
living in the future when he will have new 
relations and other offices to fulfil. The 
first lesson of life in society is service, and 
this lesson is taught, or the seeds of dis- 
order sown, in the home. There corruption 
in polities and dishonesty in business and 
private dishonor are taught. These are 
not the product of the school or shop, of the 
counter or office; if the vice be traced to 
its source it will be found in the daily life 
of the family and the principles by which it 
is guided. 

The individual who has not, from the 
outset, been subjected to consistent author- 
ity has had the foundation of his citizenship 
imperilled. Caprice in the child becomes 
crime in the man, and the parent who al- 
lows it to rule in the home destroys the state 
in the end. Reform family life and the 
problems of the school will practically dis- 
appear. It is the lack of moral will in the 
pupil which makes the teacher’s task seem 
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If he can not appeal to a senti- 
ment of honor, if the child will not keep 
his word and does not feel a sense of re- 
sponsibility in scholarship and conduct; if 
he does not know the meaning of duty and 
is not ashamed of ignorance and sloth; if 
he will the product of 
thought and lie to escape the consequences 


hopeless. 


steal another’s 
of wrong-doing, the teacher can exact from 
him only enforced drudgery under the fear 
of pain. If, however, the child has been 
taught to despise the loafer because he is 
dependent upon the labor of others; if he 
detests dishonesty and is shamed by the 
thought of a duty unfulfilled, the teacher 
What 
he requires the child has already granted in 


will have little difficulty with him. 


spirit, and if he fail on any occasion the 
sense of his own fault will at last become 
the bitterest element in whatever punish- 
to suffer. 


ment he be called 


These ideals, of truth and honor, of cure 


may upon 
for the common property and zeal for the 
common good, can not be adequately taught 
except in the home, through their daily and 
hourly exemplification as the underlying 
assumptions of its common life. Unreflect- 
ingly and without arousing friction they 
then assume the form of moving forces in 
the child’s life, and at last become the most 
treasured things which experience has to 
bestow, the ‘“‘peculiar and separating attri- 
butes of the self.’’ 
Rosert MacDoveGauu 
NEW YoRK UNIVERSITY 


HOME ECONOMICS: ITS OPPORTU- 
NITIES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Ir is a far cry from the present hour to 
the beginnings of that subject of perennial 
interest, especially to men, the education 
of women. It idle to review even 
briefly the varied agencies tried since the 
day when the school board of Gloucester, in 
1790, voted ‘‘that two hours of the eight 


were 
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hours of daily instruction be devoted to 
girls, as they are a tender and interesting 
branch of the community, but have been 
much neglected in the public schools in this 
It was at this time, too, that Noah 


, 


town.’”’ 
Webster, in his ‘‘ Letters to Young Ladies,’ 
exhorted them to ‘‘be content to be women, 
to be mild, social and sentimental.’’ There 
seems considerable proof that the advice 
has been heeded. 

It is the purpose of this article to treat 
of one of the latest agencies used in the edu- 
eation of women, namely, home economies. 
Henderson ‘‘Tf one does not know 
where one wants to go, there is little chance 


says: 


of success in devising a process for getting 
there,’’ so it seems desirable to have a clear 
idea of what is meant by the term. Here, 
too, one finds many conflicting opinions. 
A teacher of Latin in a well-known wom- 
an’s college, in speaking before an educa- 
tional conference, said: 

Home economies, reduced to its lowest terms, is 
that; I 
recommend more butter and less sugar. 


fudge-making, and poor fudge at would 


Yet another regretted that 
battle for the higher education of 
fatal blow 


at it by women themselves by the introduction of 


When the 


women was almost won, a was struck 


home economies into college courses. 


And to many estimable people, home 
economics still means a hot biscuit or a 
strange hat. 

On the other hand, its supporters say it 
affords one of the latest and best methods 
of preparing a girl for the demands the 
present-day world makes upon the trained 
woman. Those who fear for its narrowing 
influence have their attention directed to 
the definition given decades ago by the 
scientist Youmans: 

Household science has to do with the agents, the 
materials, and the phenomena of the household. 


That seems to offer a liberal program for 
a lifetime of investigation. 
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Another interpretation has been given 
by the woman who was for years its fore- 
most exponent, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards: 

Home economics stands for the ideal home life 
for to-day unhampered by the traditions of the 
past; the utilization of all the resources of modern 
science to improve the home life; the freedom of 
the home from the dominance of things and their 
due subordination to ideals; the simplicity in ma- 
terial surroundings which will most free the spirit 
for the more important and permanent interests 
of the home and of society. 

That interpretation shows an intimate 
acquaintance with the demands which the 
present day brings to woman. Who of us 
does not know of the tyranny of things, of 
the bondage of tradition and the warfare 
necessary for even a pretense at freedom 
for the higher things of the spirit. 

These definitions some people have been 
pleased to eall flights of fancy, figures of 
speech, intangible, impractical. To such, 
the following definition is offered for con- 
sideration : 

Home economics, as a distinetive subject of in 
struction, includes the economic, sanitary and 
esthetic aspects of food, clothing and shelter as 
connected with their selection, preparation and use 
by the family in the home or by other groups of 
people. 

It is assumed that by these varying inter- 
pretations, the meaning and content of 
home economics and its possible points of 
with the training of individuals 


Its opportunities are 


contact 
have been indicated. 
next to be considered. 
I. Home economies has the opportunity 
to teach the technique of household proc- 
esses; to interpret what was best in the old 
forms of family life into new terms which 
may differ from the old forms as the pres- 
ent plumbing system of the modern house 
differs from the ‘‘old oaken bucket’’ of our 
grandmother’s day. It is a trite saying 
that the industries have gone from the 
home, but we forget how much has gone 
with them, the lesson of cooperation for 
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worthy ends, the training of the hand in 
skill, the sense of the value of time, the pa- 
tience and persistence necessary for the 
attainment of skill. As a result we find in 
absolute ignorance of the 
simple and most necessary household proe- 
How many badly washed dishes, illy 
made beds, poorly dusted rooms, there are, 


many homes 


esses. 


to say nothing of food badly cooked, un- 
attractively served, the economic waste, the 
discomfort and ill health due to this igno- 
rance. Somebody must know when a table 
is properly set, a bed made, a room dusted, 
food cooked. In many homes it can not be 
learned. Home economies must teach it, 
for the world needs this knowledge of the 
daily processes of living and has long recog- 
nized the value of the training afforded in 
the activities of a well-ordered home. 

A beginning is made in this in the grades 
and the high school through the work in 
home economies, and the truth that ‘‘A 
little child shall lead them,’’ has been veri- 
fied over and over again in the knowledge 
that has gone into many a home through the 
work in home economies in the public school. 
It is entirely possible to give to this child 
some basis for the selection of the raw mate- 
rial and some standards for the finished 
product, to have her acquire ideas and 
ideals as to methods of work and the value 
of time and money in the home, and, better 
yet, to get some conception of the meaning 
of home and her contribution to it so that it 
shall be something other than a place to 
dress in to go somewhere else. It is possible 
through work in various phases of home 
economies to instil even into the eighth- 
grade child interest and pride in house- 


hold processes and products and to make of 


them a medium of expression for her. 

II. Home economies has an opportunity 
to teach the meaning of economy and the 
principles which underlie it. Many women 
do not realize that it means not parsimony, 
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rather a wise expenditure of time, energy, 


materials, money. Miinsterberg says: 


It is claimed that nearly ten billion dollars are 


spent annually in the United States by women for 


household maintenance; yet it is spent without that 


deeper knowledge of the material, its sources, its 
effects, its 
manded in any 
Not only the budget, but the bodily health of the 


characteristics, which would be de 


’ 
other large economic transaction 


family, and, through it, the whole nation, must 
suffer. The 


the public recklessness towards the forests and the 


waste of national resources through 
mines has finally aroused the conscience of the 


whole land; the economic waste in the families 
through woman’s lack of deeper understanding of 
s still more appalling 


yo - 


household sciences 

Think for a the 
knowledge required to purchase equipment 
for even the simplest home. Out of the 
medley of good, bad and indifferent articles 
on the market. what wisdom is needed to 
the best the 
chair that fits a need, the rug that adds to 
bed 
It requires ability of a 


moment of variety of 


select labor-saving device, 


the attractiveness, the on which one 
may really rest. 
high order to achieve good results in this 
undertaking. 

III. Home economies has an opportunity 
to bring once again into honorable repute 
the business of housekeeping, to apply to it 
the usages which obtain in other business 
enterprises. One is helped to understand 
its connection with the interest of big busi- 
the 


They show, for example, 


ness by a very superficial glance at 
census reports. 
regarding a single interest, that ‘‘the ba- 
king industry is to-day capitalized at over 
$270,000,000, yet housekeepers still make 
70 per cent. of the product used.’"* Slowly 
but surely this business of housekeeping is 
coming to its own through graduates in 
home economics who have learned the basie 
principles of economics and the application 
of science and art in the home. They are 
not content to spend their energies in so un- 

1 Lafayette B. Mendel, ‘‘Changes in the Food 


Supply and their Relation to Nutrition.’’ 
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organized an effort as a ‘‘hit and miss’”’ 
household. Any teacher of home economics 
who has followed her students into their 
own homes has abundant proof of the value 
the training has been to the individual and 
her home. There one can get real budgets 
of family incomes and see the activities of 
the home as a medium of expression. 

IV. Home economics has the very diffi- 
cult task of supplementing the training of 
the nurse in technique and the diagnosis of 
the doctor by showing the value of adapting 
the diet to the individual. 
There is a growing recognition of the rela- 


needs of the 


tion of food to life and a erying need for 
interpretation of food values in terms of 
life and health. It is not enough to have 
one person who knows the ealorific value of 
food, another who can diagnose the disease, 
and a third knowledge of 
food is limited to ability to boil water, in 
charge of the patient. must 
know how to put these calories into water 
and bring them out in a combination that 
deadly, but the very breath of life to 
Either possibility is daily 
both in the home and in the 


person whose 


Somebody 


is not 
the patient. 
demonstrated 
hospital. 

V. Home economies has an opportunity 
to teach a new definition for art. That has 
been regarded as the privilege of the 
favored few rather than the expression of 
elemental feelings and so belonging to all 
people. One may express a great emotion 
by a great poem or a great picture provided 
one has learned to use the media. One with 
lesser skill and training may express her 
sense of beauty in hair flowers. Home 
economies has the opportunity and the obli- 
gation to make the tools of daily life beauti- 
ful in form, attractive in color; it has the 
opportunity to help in bringing beauty into 
common life, to make real Morris’s definition 


of ‘‘an art made by the people and for the 
people as a happiness to the maker and 
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user.’’ When this art spirit has been per- 
mitted expression, its results will be seen 
in cleaner streets, provision in the civic 
life for the element of beauty, more restful 
and comfortable, and, therefore, more 
beautiful homes. 

VI. One must not forget in this connec- 
tion the unprecedented opportunities and 
obligations which the Smith-Lever Bill has 
put upon In the midst 
of so much futile legislation, it is well to 
cheer our hearts by recalling this first defi- 
nite legislation by the federal government 
for the express purpose of the betterment 
of the home. In it we have a recognition 
that the farm is not to be judged by its 
acres of corn or alfalfa, neither by the 
number of its flocks and herds, but rather 
by the scale of living maintained in the 
farm home. So the Smith-Lever Bill linka 
together, as the agricultural college has for 


home economics. 


many years, agriculture and home econom- 
ics, and thus makes possible an increased 
number of agencies for the betterment of 
the home. Tomato clubs in Mississippi, 
canning clubs in Illinois, potato clubs in 
Minnesota, sewing clubs in Ohio, and art 
clubs in Indiana, may be the open door to 
a richer and fuller life for the child, and, 
through it, for the community. 

VII. Home economies through schools 
and clubs and homes can teach the unity of 
life and knowledge so that all shall cooper- 
ate to the common welfare; the knowledge 
gained in the school and the club should 
be practised in the home to the mutual ad- 
vantage of all, and there will be those who 
will go from the school and the home to be 
leaders in the work outside the home, in the 
industrial, the social, and, it may be, the 
political world, but they will go not to inde- 
pendent and individual action in revolt, as 
it were, to the existing order, but rather to 
help to a better order because they see the 
unity of life and work, the necessity that 
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each shall serve in his place, be it inside or 
outside the for the betterment of 
mankind. 

Thus are indicated a few of the many 
opportunities and obligations of home eco- 
nomies in the training of the individual in 
ways that shall make for the enrichment of 
ISABEL BEVIER 


home, 


life. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
W. ot the 


ol, W ood Green, delivered the presidential 


CROOK, Higher Grade 
address at the opening of the conference ot 
British National Union of Teachers, held 
According to the re- 


the 


Buxton on April 26. 


in the London J7'imes, atter deseribing as 


port 
severe blow the prestige of London the 


Committee in sacri- 


children in 
rate, Mr. Crook went on to 


the most important task be- 


the interests of 800,000 


»save a 2d. 
hat pr bably 
the 
ard to the coming of peace, and to be pre- 
ol 
Their first task would obvi- 


them at present moment was to look 


red to take advantage the lessons which 
* was teaching. 
return to the normal pre-war con- 

s as quickly as possible after the declara- 

on of peace, and to use them as a starting 
One great difficulty was the supply of 
The profession had 


point. 
fully-qualitied teachers. 
ceased to be attractive, particularly to men, 
and the ideal of a thoroughly trained and quali- 
fied teacher would be almost impossible to at- 
tain unless the Board of Education, the local 
authorities, and the union united at once in 
trying to find a remedy. 

Apart this, there main 
points upon which all must concentrate. The 
first was the training of character. The fuller 
study of our own literature, used as a means of 
developing esthetic appreciation and love of 


from were three 


race and language, and Bible and history les- 
sons must be utilized to develop in children a 
sane and non-aggressive pride of race. 

Then the holocaust of war must press for 


enormous extension of the medical care both of 
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thers. Some standardiza 


children and of mother m 
tion was essential, and steps must be taken to 
secure effective treatment of every defect diag- 


Although not 


primary 


osed. directly connected with 
‘ 


the ould be 


that the enormous loss of child life, both in 


school, there « no doubt 
the 
pre-natal and post-natal 
sowing of disease durir 
matters of vital importance 
Closely connected also with the 

‘cessitous 


feeding of 


was the question of the 
childz nh, i 


and after-car« 


nd in addition to medical ir spection 


be 


| he re was ole 


closer attentio1 


d nie 


there must 


to physical eXereises, 


however, on this phy sical exercise side 


doubted attempt that would be made to intro 
duce military drill. 
time devoted to the 


the amount ot 


elements rhe scientific spirit should 
direct the teaching of all subjects, not omiut- 
so that 


OF seLlence, 


ting the essentials of formal English, 


hildren might proceed to sound judgments 


accurate reasoning upon clearly-viewed 


iacts. It was not clear n his own mind 


whether the nation would benetit by the com 


pulsory attendance of all children up to the 
age of fifteen, but he was certain that the great 
a wisely- 
planned life. 
Whether this extension of school life should be 


majority would gain enormously by 


) 
school 


continuation of their 


merely the addition of a yvear of attendance 


in their present ‘schools, or whether the plan 
gested of a transference, at or about the ag: 


hools of not 


il 


sug 


another ty pe wi 


ot eleven, to x 
is a subject worthy of seri 


prim: 


pre f¢ rable, \ 
much 
and 


} 


class 


TI ere must, hi wever, 
the 


sideration. 
between 
the i0ol. The preparate 
in the latter should be abolished, and 
of the should be end on 


closer correlation 


son" ondary se] 
> cur 


two to each 


. } 
riculia 


othe r. 


HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS IN IOWA 


Tut Board of Edu 
provide d for one honor scholars! ip to be 


nt the graduating 


has 


issued 


Iowa State ‘ation 


each year to some member 


class of each accredited high school. The honor 


scholarship entitles the to exemption 


from tuition or incidental in either the 
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State University of Iowa, the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, or the State 
Teachers College. The scholarship is good for 
four years. 

In order to receive this scholarship the stu- 


dent must meet the following conditions: 


1. He must have been graduated from an ace 
credited se hool not more than ¢ yhteen months 
prior to his admission to the institution of his 


choice, and he must present at least fifteen units 
in acceptable entrance credits. 

2. He must have ranked among the one fourth 
of his class who have stood highest in scholarship 
during the entire preparatory course, and must be 
of good moral character. 

He must present from the proper school au 
thorities recommendations for the scholarship with 
has met all the cond 


certificate showing that he 


tions specified above. 
The honor scholarship is offered by the State 


Board of Edueation in 


worthy students to secure a higher education. 


order to encourage 
By accepting this scholarship the student in- 


curs no obligation except the duty which 


every one owes to his commonwealth. 


THE QUARTER-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Some of the leading features of the quarter- 
centennial celebration which is to take place at 
the University of Chicago from June 1 to 
June 6, inclusive, have been made public. 

On the evening of Thursday, June 1, four 
‘Second Shepherd’s 
“Wooing of 


riven in 


“ Sponsus,” 
Wanton’ 


jig, will be 


early plays, 
Play,” “ Nice 
Nan,” an Elizabethan 
Mandel Assembly Hall under the aus- 
On June 


and 


Leon 
pices of the department of English. 
2 will be held the Conference of the Divinity 
School, the Divinity School session with Chi- 
Theological the Divinity 


That evening also will occur 


Schools, and 


cago 
School dinner. 
the fraternity dinners and reunions and the 
University Sing in Hutchinson Court. 
Alumni Day, 


some of the striking features of which will be 


Saturday, June 3, is to be 


the procession by classes in costume from Bart- 
lett gymnasium, passing through the quad- 
rangles and to Stagg Field by the 1912 Gate- 


way; the college cireus and the baseball game 
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Waseda University; the alumni dinner 
and the alumni entertainment. 
President Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., of 
Andover Theological Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, will be the convocation preacher 


on Sunday, June 4, and there will also be a 


with 
Seminary, 


musical vesper service and a meeting of t 
Divinity School and the churches in the ever 
Ing. 
One of the n 

tion on Monday, June 5, will be the Phi Beta 
Kappa address by President John Huston Fi: 
ley, LL.D., of the University of the State ot 
New 


departmental 


table features of the celebra 


York; and on the same day will oceur 


conferences and dinners, the 
procession from the president’s house to Ida 
Noyes Hall, the dedication of the hall, and th« 
president’s reception. 

On Tuesday, June 6, the convocation address 
will be given in the afternoon in Hutchinson 
Court and the university dinner in Ida Noves 
Hall. 

The divinity school, celebrating the fiftieth 
of its 
very interesting and significant program, in- 


anniversary founding, has outlined a 
cluding a general session at which President 
The speak 
Arthur 


Union 


Harry Pratt Judson will preside. 
this will be Professor 
Cushman MceGiffert, D.D., Ph.D., of 
Theological Seminary, New York City, 
subject will be “ The Religious Progress of the 
Past Fifty Years,” and Chancellor W. H. P 
Faunce, D.D., LL.D., of Brown University, 
who will discuss the subject of * Religious Ad- 


session 


ers at 


whose 


vance in Fifty Years.” 


EXCHANGE PROFESSORSHIPS AT THE UNI 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THe senate of the University of Minnesota 
has adopted the following minute: 
WHEREAS the 


system of exchange professorships in other institu 


l. Exrchanae Professorships. 
tions has served to promote closer relations and 
more liberal and scholarly ideals in these institu 
tions, the committee on education recommends the 


adoption by the senate of the following resolu 
tions: 
Resolved, That the university senate recom 


mends that the president of the university be re 
quested to open negotiations with other institutions 
with a view to the establishment of a mutual ex 


change of instructors, and if the same seems de 
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sirable that he submit to the board I regents 
un for exchange professorships 

Resolved further, That in the opinion of the s 

the president of the university 

to arrange the conditions under which such ex 


changes should take place, and the institutions and 


the departments which should be represented in 
the excl oe 
d furti , That the senate suggests, as a 
possible basis for the proposed arrangen ts, the 
wing general principles: 
That t I versity oO M esot houl 
igT to gt? t le or leaves oO St »< or 
‘ ts ( s h time as mav se } per 
referably for a single semester or for the year 
That the choice of professors, eolleges and 


artments be made as representative as possible, 


so that all branches of university work may have 


opportunity of participating at some time in 


= 


hat t inge should | inged upon 
tt ink I sis that each institution prov l 
or the salary of its own representative or repre 
sentatives, together with a reasonable sum in add 


tion to cover traveling expenses and incidental ex 
nditures, 
d) That the 


nomination or nominations be 


ade sufliciently early to permit of the readjust 


ment of work in the departments affected. 
That until 


the agreement should continue 


termination should be given by one 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


At the (¢ the City of New York a 


it committee of the faculty and trustees has 


ollege of 


i appointed ln charge of the general poli 1es 
the college. The board is the first of its 
The committee, which 


March 21, has as 
Lydecker of the 


kind at City College. 


selected on members 


Wald 


Charles E. trusteees, chair- 
man; President Sidney E. Mezes and the chair- 
of the finance, curriculum, appointments 
ommittees of the trus- 
tees. Professors Lewis F. Mott, Walter E. 
Clarke, Paul and Dean Carleton L. 


represent the faculty. 


coneze 


prope rty ( 


Saurel 
srownson 
Dr. J. 


layman’s Missionary movement of the 


CAMPBELL Wuirte, for ten years head 


inaugurated 
His 


address was on “Neglected Elements in Com 


States and Canada, 


United 
president of Wooster College on May 12. 


was 


should be free 
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Auditorium was laid 
versary of the Hampt Institut 1 May 11 
Henry C. Stuart, of \ 

to the program, presided at 
Addresses were delivered by Dr. Edw 
A. Alderman, 
Hon. Davi 


president of the Universit 


d F. Houst 


oner of education; Robert R. Moton, 
principal of Tuskegee, and President W 


On Thursday night members of the S 


Dr. W. F. Bo professor of educati 
Dsy hology, Indi ! [ rsityv, on le ive ot 
absence as assistant super ntendent of public 


instruction for Indiana, will return to the 
university at the opening of the coming year 


He will take up the work droppe 


Kk. Haggerty, associate professor of educa 
tional psychology, who became professor of edu 


cational psychotlog 
where he has been on a Ve ir’s leave 


nesota, l 
During Dr. Haggerty’s absen 


‘ 
of absence. 


. | | ’ 
the work has be« n charg 


pointed a cCommiasiol eon t y f Albert 
Shiels, New York City, J. F. Bobbitt, Chicago 
and W. A. Jessu | t ‘ Sus 
ture policy of the schools 


Dr. Henry Suzza.o, president of the | 


versity of Washington, was elected president of 


the Inland Empire Teachers’ Association at the 
recent meeting in Spol First md and 
third vice-presidents w elected as follows 
Ethel Redfield, Lewiston, | O. M. Plum 
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mer, Portland, Oregon, and Nina T. Petrackek, 
Mont. 


Kalispell, 


THe English department at Yale Univer 
ty —consisting of about thirty professors and 
instructors—gave Professor Henry A. Beers, 
69, a complimentary dinner on April 30. Pro 


r Beers this vear atter teaching 


at Yal 


He was appointed instructor in 1871. 


retires 


forty-five years, without one 


year 
free. 
THe fa 


Univer itv ol 


of the 
a reception 
McCrea 


who has been 


ulty of the Wharton School 
Pennsylvania gave 
in honor of Dr Mrs. Roswell C 
on May 6 McCrea, 
dean of the Wharton School for several years, 
July 1 for 
will be 
the reception a loving cup was presented to 
Professor McCrea. 


and 
Professor 
University, 


leaves on Columbia 


where hi professor of economies. At 


Dr. WintiAM H. Maxwett, superintendent of 


the New York City schools, has returned home 


from Florida after three months’ absence, 


considerably improved in health. 
M. Juries Bors, 
United States, 


recommend 


who has arrived in the 
has been commissioned by M. 
Brian, to trade and _ technical 
schools in which French students may be in- 


Americar 


manufacture M. 


structed in methods of business ad 


ministration and Bois is 


being assisted by the Chambers of Commerce 


of Boston, New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


Cart Van Dorne, assistant professor in the 
Columbia University department of English, 
who is to resign his chair to accept the head- 
mastership of the Brearley School, New York 
City, in succession to the late Dr. James G. 
Croswell, has been appointed associate in Eng- 


lish, 


course in English literature. 


and will continue to give a graduate 


Brown, of Wenatchee, 


elected to succeed £3. E 


SUPERINTENDENT G. EF. 
Washington, has been 
Carter at Greeley, Colorado. 

J. F. Nuner, of 
elected superintendent of 
(Ind.) the 


Montgomery. 


Mishawaka, has been 


the South Bend 


schools after removal of L. J. 


Freperick C. Wuite, of the Morris High 
New York 


School, City, was unanimously 


elected pre sident by the High School Teachers’ 


AND 
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on, New York City, at its annual 
at the High School of 
May 6. The other officers are: 
Mussey, Morris High School, ~ 
Miss Elizabeth A. Roche, Washington Irving 
High School, secretary, and Loring B. Muller 
Girls’ elected 


vacancies in the executive com 





Commerce l 
Miss Dela R. 


vice-president 


mee ting 


Iiigh School, treasurer. Those 


to fill the thre« 


mittee were: Alexander H. Pugh, High School 
of Commerce; Miss Bertha F. Courtnev, 
Bryant High School, and Paul B. Ma: 


Evander Childs High School. 


RecENTLY in Chicago, at a meeting of thé 


high-school principals, representing sever 


i 


ferent state s, it was decided to organize a 


tional association of principals of secon 


The officers chosen were B. F. Brown, 
Chicago, president; U. R. MeDaniel, Oak 
Park, Illinois, vice-president; F. M. Ha 
mitt, Mason City, 
Tre annual dinner of the Principals ( 
New York City, 
Hotel Astor. 
Henry Bruére, 
Thomas W. Churchill, former president of 
board of education; Joh 
president of the board of 
Senator Charles CU. Lockwood, Borough Pre 
dent Marcus M. Marks, Sir Herbert Beerb 
Tree, William H. Wadhams, judge in Court ot 
General Sessions; John R. Young, 
the Merchants Association and manager of thi 
National Education Association Convent 
Bureau; and Dr. Yamei Kin, who is a pioneer 


schools. 


lowa,. secretary treasurer 


was planned for May 2 t 


) 


The guests of honor included 


former city chamberla 
1 Green, former \ 


education; State 


secretary < f 


in the advancement of women in China. 

At Columbia University, four junior mem 
bers of the teaching staff have been appointed 
as assistants to the dean of Columbia College. 
Owing to the large increase in the number of 
undergraduate students in the college, Dean 
Frederick P. Keppel has found it more diffi- 
cult yearly to continue alone to keep in close 
The four 


men who will be his assistants in this work, 


personal touch with the students. 


beginning next year, are Mr. Siceloff (mathe- 
maties), Mr. Nelson (chemistry), Mr. Fansler 
(English) and Mr. Moon (history). 

Hereert JosepH Davenport, of 
the University of Missouri, has been appointed 


PROFESSOR 
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on 
professor of economics 
Professor Davenport sueceeds Professor A. 58. 


of 
during the present year, and who has recently 


Johnson, who has been on leave absence 


resigned in order to accept the professorship of 


politi al science at Stanford University. 


ap} ointments have been made 


University: George Livingston 
A.M.., issistant prof ssor of 


language Ss al d 


Hamilton, 


the Romance literatures, 
moted to the grade of 
Leland, (©.E.) 


astronomy and geodesy, promoted to the grade 


Professor Edwin Hamlin Wood- 


pro- 
Miner 
professor of 


professor. Ora 


B.S. assistant 


of professor. 


ruff is appointed dean of the college of law. 
Oliver Leroy MeCaskill, Ph.B. (Chieago, 701), 
D.J. (Chicago, 05), is appointed professor of 


White Edgerton, A RB. 
rd, 14), is ap- 


it professor of law 


procedure. Henry 
(Cornell, 710), LL.B. 
acti issista 
1916-17. 
assistant professor of law, is promoted to the 
of The title of 
hanged 


Charles Stagg is cl 
of 


( Harva 
pointed 
the 


neo 


George Gleason Bogert, 


year 


grade professor. Professor 


Tracey from pro 
to professor and 


be secretary of 


fessor of procedure law, 
Professor Stagg « 
the College of Professor MeCaskill re 
signs a professorship of law in the University 
of West Virginia to go to Cornell. He will 
take Dear 


-ontinues to 


Law. 


Irvine’s place in the worl 


Assistant 
place of 


struction. Professor Edgerton will 
take the 


latter’s 


Professor Hayes during the 


ab ence 


next year. 

AmoncG the new appointments announced at 
the University of Chicago is that of Georges 
V of the 
Royal Observatory of Belgium, as professor of 
at Yerkes Observatory. 
The latest promotions include the following: 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins, of 
the department and 
and Henry Gordon Gale, of the 


an Biesbroeck, adjunct astronomer 


practical astronomy 
To professorships: 
of Romance languages 
literatures; 
department of physics. To associate professor- 
ships: Harvey Carr, of the department of psy- 
chology; Marcus W. Jernegan, of the depart- 
ment of history; Scott E. W. Bedford, of the 
department of sociology; Charles Goettsch, of 


the department of Germanic languages and 


literatures; Preston Kyes, of the department of 


at Cornell University. 
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Professor Shorey were: “ Religion in Greek 
Poetry ’ “The Religion of Philosophy”; 
‘Skepticism and the Spirit that Denies”; 


* The Gospel of Socrates,” and “ The Religion 
of Julian.” 

Proressor J. D. Evuirr, director of the sum- 
mer session of the University of Missouri, has 
issued a statement to the effect that the short- 
age of state funds will have no effect on the 
summer session. 

A $500,000 bequest to Yale University and 
two bequests to the New York Presbyterian 
Hospital amounting to $350,000, are contained 
in the will of Charles W. Harkness, who died 
on May 1. One of the bequests to the Pres- 
byterian Hospital is $250,000 to be added to 
the Harkness Fund for scientitic and eduea- 
tional work. The bequest to Yale University 
is for general purposes. 

Harvarp’s commencement exercises for the 
conferring of academic and honorary degrees 
will be held in the Harvard stadium on the 
morning of commencement day in June, in- 
stead of in Sanders Theater. The board of 
overseers has confirmed the vote of the corpora- 
tion which made the change because of objec- 
tions made in that the Sanders 
Theater was inadequate to hold the alumni 
classes and their friends as well as the rela- 
tives and friends of the graduating class. It 
is expected that the Harvard Alumni Associa- 


past years 


tion will now vote its annual meeting in the 
stadium, and already several classes who plan 
reunions made arrangements to have 
spreads on Soldiers Field on commencement 


have 


day. 

Tue board of trustees of the University of 
Chicago has approved a contract with the 
United States Department of Agriculture for 
the establishment in Julius Rosenwald Hall 
at the university of a meteorological observa- 
tory of the United States Weather Bureau. 
lustruments for observation are to be placed 
upon the roof of the tower, and instruments 
for registering seismic disturbances and for 
other purposes of the bureau are to be installed 


in the building. Rain gauges and a thermom- 


eter shelter are to be placed on the campus. 
By the terms of the contract the faculty and 
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students of the university may have free ac 
cess, within reasonable limits, to the records 
of observations made and of data gathered; 
and printed matter containing the results of 
investigations based upon observations made 
in this observatory will show the cooperation 
of the the Department of 


Agriculture. 


university with 


Tue board of trustees of Princeton Univer- 
. : 1 40 . 
sity at a meeting on April 13 approved the in- 
corporation into the curriculum of a course 
in military training. Credit towards a degree 
will be given for completion of the course. 


Tue Boston Transcript states that on May 1 
the Mount School 
thirty-fifth year. 
the anniversary will be held, however, July 15- 
18, at the close of the academic year, when a 
large number of former students will return to 
take part in the exercises. Nearly eight hun- 
dred have already signified their intention of 
doing so. Since the school was founded by 
the late D. L. Moody in May, 1881, 8,733 stu- 
dents have been enrolled, and it would be diffi- 
cult to find a section of the country which has 
not been represented. But not alone to the youth 
of this country has Mount Hermon ministered. 
Again it would be difficult to find a nation 
from which the school has not drawn students. 
It is significant that the principal anniversary 
address, on Monday, July 17, will be delivered 
by Henry Cloud, a Winnebago Indian from 
Nebraska, who graduated from Mount Hermon 
in 1906, subsequently continuing his studies 
at Yale University and Auburn Theological 
Seminary. Rev. Ernest Yarrow, of Van, Tur- 
key, and President Riggs, of Euphrates Col- 
lege, are among the missionary graduate stu- 
dents who are expected to be in attendance and 
take part. 
ing with the commencement will make the 


Hermon completed its 


The official observance of 


The anniversary exercises coincid- 


occasion one of unusual interest, both to for- 
mer students and to the recent graduates and 
their friends. 

MemsBers of the Board of Education of St. 
Louis have taken the preliminary steps toward 
proposing an issue of $4,000,000 in bonds for 
the building of new school buildings. In de- 
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eiding not to bring on a special election in 
June, but to defer the date of such an election 
far enough in the autumn to give time for a 
campaign of education on the bond proposal, 
it is said that the Vv have increased the prob- 


ability of having the proposal adopted. 


Tut Board of Education of Philadelphia 
by a vote of 10 to 3, at its regular April meet- 
ing, decided to grant a week’s vacation on the 
week preceding Faster. The resolution, as 
passed, reads as follows: 

The schools shall be closed from June 27 to Sep 
tember 7 each, inclusive; from December 25 to 
January 1 each inclusive; on Memorial Day, on 
Thanksgiving Day and the Friday following; dur- 
ng the week preceding Easter Sunday, and on the 
afternoons of Lincoln’s Birthday and Washing 
ton’s Birthday on the mornings of which days and 
on the afternoon preceding Memorial Day appro- 
priate exercises shall be held in the schools. 

Provided, That when Washington’s Birthday or 
Lineoln’s Birthday shall fall upon Saturday they 
shall be observed on the day preceding and when 
they fall upon Sunday they shal) be observed on 


the following day. 


THE summer session of the school of educa- 
tion conducted jointly by Western Reserve 
University and the Cleveland Normal School 
is announced by a prospectus being sent to 
school officers and those inquiring regarding 
the courses to be given this summer. Regis- 
tration will begin on Monday, June 19. School 
work will begin the following day. The ses- 
sion will extend to July 28. The faculty will 
consist of instructors in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and the Cleveland Normal School. 
The courses offered will include work in his- 
tory, civics, psychology, educational psychol- 
ogy, education, music, methods, English, 
American and English literature, industrial 
education, art, games, general science, foreign 
languages, mathematics, chemistry and phys- 
ics. A course will be given in industrial geog- 
raphy and studies of Cleveland’s industries. 
There will be courses in supervision and ad- 
ministration, school management, educational 


hygiene, school nursing, the treatment and 
training of the typical child and many other 
courses in these and other departments. 
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Tue report of the student health service for 
the months of February and March at the 
Ohio State University discloses the fact that 
1,006 cases were treated during this time. 
This, together with the 2,010 cases in the first 
two quarters, make a total of 3,016 for the vear. 
Of the cases attended to the last quarter, spe- 

} 


eifie and local infecti ns le: 4 wl ie dis ases 


of the respiratory system are second, and the 
digestive system third. Two hundred students 
were given first aid treatment, nd sent to 
other physic ians, while two were ordered to 
withdraw from the university. 

THe usual quarterly meeting of the trustees 


of Dartmouth College was held in Hanover, 


April 21 and 22, the regular session having 


heen preceded by a dinner at which members 
of the faculty met with the trustees. The an 
nual graduation exercises of the Thayer 


School of Civil Engineering and Tuck School 
of Administration and Finance took place 
April 21. No announcement as to the presi- 
dency of Dartmouth has been made, and no 
final action in the matter has been taken. 
While a good many rumors have been afloat 
among Dartmouth alumni as to the choice of 
one and another prominent graduate of the 
college to be its president, the trustees wish 
to have it understood that this fact is at- 
tributable to their anxiety that every name 
mentioned shall have fullest consideration. 
No procedure looking to final action will be 
undertaken until the alumni have had ample 
opportunity to express themselves. 

Tue Exchange Lectureships of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota in Grand Forks and 
the University of Manitoba in Winnipeg have 
completed their fifth year of existence. The 
lectureships were established at the suggestion 
of President F. L. MeVey of the University of 
North Dakota. During the past five years ten 
men from each institution have been engaged, 
two each year. The idea of the short-time ex- 
changes has met with general approval. A 
considerable exchange of ideas is possible in 
the two or three days spent by each lecturer 
at the neighboring institution. The expense 
is slight. The results have been interesting. 
During the present year Dr. A. G. Leonard, 


} 
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professor of geology, and Dr. A. J. Ladd, pro- 
fessor of education, both of the University of 
North Dakota, have visited the University of 
Manitoba. Dr. “ The 
Glacial Period and its Relation to the Surface 
Features of Manitoba and North Dakota,” 
“ The Lignite Deposits in North Dakota,” and 
“The Origin of Ore Deposits.” Dr. Ladd lec- 
tured on the topies “ Noblesse Oblige,” “ The 
University and the Teacher,” and “ The De- 
velopment of our National Educational Land 
Poliey.” The lecturers from the Ca- 
nadian University who visited the University 
of North Dakota were Professor W. A. Os- 
professor of Romance languages and 
Frank Allen, of the de- 


Professor Osborne lec- 


Leonard lectured on 


Grant 


borne 9 
literatures, and Dr. 
partment of physics. 
tured on “ Napoleon” and on “ The Prospects 
Dr. Allen’s addresses were on 
and “The Limitations of 
One of the valuable features of the 
exchange lectureships is the opportunity for 


table afforded. 


Conferences between the visitors and the de- 


of Democracy.” 
“Color Vision” 
Science.” 
round discussions which is 
partments chiefly concerned are held which are 
productive of considerable result. 


Ar Brown University, six members of the 
faculty have been granted leave of absence, 
and several new leeturers and instructors have 
In view of the greatly in- 
creased interest in South America, Eugene E. 
Vann, of Leland Stanford University, has been 
appointed lecturer in Romance languages and 


been appointed. 


Latin-American history for the coming year. 
Mr. Vann will offer a course in Latin-Amer- 
ican history covering all the Latin-American 
which will lay special emphasis on 
conditions in South 
opportu- 
He will also offer two courses in 
Spanish and one in Portuguese. After gradu- 
ating at Columbia University Mr. Vann went 
to South America as professor in an Amer- 


republics, 


economie and_ social 


America, trade routes, commercial 


nities, ete. 


ican-Brazilian college, residing in Brazil for 


five years. Mr. Lester B. Shippee, a graduate 


of Brown University in the class of 1903, 
comes from the State College of Washington 
to serve as lecturer in history in place of Pro- 
fessor William MacDonald who will be ab- 
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Leave of absence 
for next year has been granted to Professor 
Albert K. Potter, of the department of Eng- 
lish; Professor Ansel Brooks, of the depart- 
ment of mechanics and mechanical drawing; 
Professor Albert B. Johnson, of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages and literatures; 
Professor R. G. D. Richardson, of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, and Professor J. M. 
Motley, 


At the Manchester meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 


sent on his Sabbatic vear. 


of the department of economics. 


Dr. C. W. Kimmins in the Psychological See- 
tion presented a paper on the special interests 
of children of different ages in the war. In 
order to obtain information as to the special 
interests of children at different ages in regard 
to the war, essays were written by all the chil- 
dren in ten senior departments (five boys’ and 


five girls’) of elementary schools. No prepara- 


tion was allowed and no notice given. The 
children were told to write as much as they 
could about the war in fifteen minutes. In all, 


3,081 papers were written, 1,511 boys, 1,570 
girls. The fact that emerged most clearly 


from the investigation was the bellicose atti 
tude of the girls of ten, the wave of depression 
at eleven, and the establishment of normal in- 
terests at twelve years of age. The boys, on 
the other hand, became more warlike at eleven, 
and, though a period of slight depression fol- 
lowed, it was much less marked than in the 
case of the girls. 

Earty plans for the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, which 
1917, 
The principal feature will be ay 


is to be celebrated in have been an- 
nounced. 
agricultural pageant. Beginning on October 
7, 1917, the celebration will continue for four 
Representatives from college 


days. many 


and schools are expected to be present. So 


far as possible the celebration will be in the 
hands of the students. 

At a meeting of the faculty of the college 
of literature, science and the arts of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the faculty agreed in the 
recommendation to the administrative board 
of the that thirty-four literary 
students be asked to withdraw from the uni- 


university 
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of failure in the first semes- 
The administrative board 


umber of other students to 


versity on account 
ter eXaminations. 
has also asked an 
for the 


se students is 


reason. Reinstatement for 


controlled by 


] ave same 


the adminis- 


board, with the understanding that an 
‘ation for readmission will be considered 


yrably after one semester of absence. 


enrollment of Washington University 
of the in- 


lH 
is 1.871, the 


according to 


largest in the history 
the new catalogue, 


issued. The largest in- 


stitution. 
which has just been 
vase has been among out-of-town students, 
number enrolled from outside of the St. 


The 


from thirty-one states. 


wuis suburban district being 375. out- 


f-town students are 


nent of political science at th 
Lh hin 


ie how 


arti 


is is making an investiga 


shed in the direction of definitely 


‘or positions in the public servic 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ AGRICULTURAL CLUBS 

and Society: The article 
April 8, 1916, by Jo- 
Fall of a 
Agricultural 


Eptror OF ScHoo! 


SCHOOL AND SocIrgeTY, 


Main on 


> , 
Bovs 


‘Decline and State 


a ah 


System ot and Girls’ 


Clubs,” has some lessons for those interested 


in this phase of education that are capable of 
much wider application than is indicated by 
the writer. 

local 


as a contributing cause to the 


failure to develop initiative is 
decline 
weakness that 


deal of 


many 


movement. This is a 


tne 


characterizes not only a great 


and girls’ club work, also 


ther extension activities of institutions 


been developed on the same basis. If any 


really permanent and valuable development in 


a social and economic way comes to a group 


people, either in city or country, it mu 


‘ome as a result of activity on the part of mem 
bers of the group. There is very great danger 


in the present tendency to centralize our 


nsion work in institutions and organiza 


the local 


leadership will be overleoked. 


eXte 


tions importance of initiative and 


These agencies 
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farm papers, 
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and not as an educati 


result literally thousands 
have been exploited in t} 
ture and home economic 
pointed out by Dr. L. H. ] 
the right to use “ domestic 
for the primary purpose of 
vertising the agriculture of 
must not use children this 

As Mr. Main points « 
ganda to give way to ¢ tructive organizati 
has come 
tion, inclu nd girls’ club m 
ment. T 
ognize it as 


and al \ 


this is « 


tunity 

Wher 

will accrue to it 
1. Its permaner 


work has great educati: l vs > when sane 


conducted and we should take measures to 
sure its permanency 


the sporadic efforts 


1 ‘* New 


York State 


ag ricultural educ 


ly 


as 
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are largely personal, and hence likely to be 
temporary. 
2. It will be safeguarded from much of the 


Those 


who have responsibility for educational work 


exploitation that has characterized it. 


realize the danger that lies in using the young 
for carrying out a propaganda. 


3. Local 


responsibility can be developed. 
This will prevent the occurrence of such weak- 
nesses as Mr. Main points out. 

4. The school curriculum needs the contri- 
bution that can be made by this work. Its 
greatest weakness lies in the absence of a con- 
tent related to the farm and home experiences 
of the child. 

This plan will not bar those who may not be 
a part of the school system from making their 
but them 
through the channels of the school. By this 


safeguarded 


contributions, they will make 


means the movement will be 
against the recurrence of many of the harm- 


ful things that have unthinkingly been done 


in the past. Geo. A. Works 
New York STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
IrHaca, N. Y. 
QUOTATIONS 
THE A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Reeuirep Latin has disappeared from the 
Columbia curriculum. The bachelor of science 
degree has disappeared from Columbia Col- 
lege. These two casualties reported by the 
trustees at their May day meeting (May radi- 
calism penetrates even there) are of no little 
significance in the educational history of the 
university. 

Hereafter all students registered in Colum- 
bia College, whether they take the “ straight 
college * course or one of the combined courses 
(college and law, college and medicine, and 
the like), will be candidates for the A.B. All 
students who come to the university after a 
partial course (two years or more) at another 
college, and enter one of the professional or 
technological schools here, will be eligible for 
the degree of bachelor of science when they 
have completed two or more years of work in 
These men and wo- 


their professional course. 


AND SOCIETY 
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men are on exactly the same plane as the 
students who took their 
first two or three years in Columbia College. 


. ° ” 
combined course 


They receive the university degree of bachelor 
of science; the college graduates receive th: 
college degree of bachelor of arts. 

It is curious that such a blow to traditional- 
ism as the filehing of required Latin or Greek 
from the old degree of bachelor of arts should 
have been struck merely as an incident in a 
larger poliey. Alumni of the college remember 
that in 1910 it was proposed to grant the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts to men who came from 
other colleges to enter the Columbia profes- 
the 
basis, and that their proper and vigorous pro- 


sional schools on ” combined course " 
test prevented this sacrifice of the identity of 
Columbia College graduates. 

That proposal was made for the benefit of 
those immigrants from other colleges. who felt 
that they were as much entitled to a 


laureate degree as the men from Columbia Col- 


bacea- 


lege who followed precisely the same scheme. 
President Butler in his Report for 1910 stated 
their case, and pointed out that two things 
could be done for them: either by academic 
treaty their own colleges might be induced to 
grant them the bachelor’s degree in considera- 
tion of their work at Columbia (the plan which 
he decidedly favored), or Columbia could con- 
fer on them its own bachelor’s degree. 

The arrangement is an 
method of solving this problem without in any 


new ingenious 
way infringing on the vested interests of Co- 
lumbia College degree holders, except those 
men who have taken the B.S. since 1906, when 
it was first given. The new B.S. is a univer- 
sity degree; it is a logical concession to the 
men who come from the smaller colleges to take 
advantage of the “ combined course ” to which 
the university has so emphatically committed 
itself; and while it shows that the university is 
unwilling to discriminate materially in favor 
of its own undergraduate schools, it leaves to 
college graduates a single, unmistakable 
designation. 

It is rather a novelty for teachers of Latin 
and Greek to be thrown into open competition 
—without help or handicap—with other de- 
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partments for the student’s attention. So long 
as the older and more significant A.B. was 
the bait, the majority of men took Latin as a 
matter of course. Now that there is no aca- 
demie distinction to be gotten by electing 
Latin, it will be interesting to see how many 
men will take it. 

It is a good thing for the classics to be put 
on a strictly voluntary basis. A man studies 
better the subject of his choosing than the sub- 
ject prescribed for him. The department has 
already proved, by its popular sophomore 
courses, that it can attract and hold men be- 
vond the minimum requirement, and under 
the new régime the courses in freshman Latin 
ought to show that the classics can be taught 
in such a way as to demonstrate their value 
even to the somewhat obtuse and skeptical 


freshman mind.—Columbia Alumni News. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS 

Cue National Security League sends us the 

| 


following information in regard to the spread 

f militaristic hysteria in colleges and schools: 

In Maryland the legislature has passed a law 
making every able-bodied male citizen of the state 
between the ages of 18 and 45 liable for military 
service. The militia is divided into two sections, 
organized and unorganized. The Massachusetts 
legislature recently enacted a law transferring all 
organizations and departments of the state volun 
teer militia to the forees of the United States, thus 
placing it under federal control in case of threat- 
ened trouble. 

The Connecticut State Reformatory at Cheshire 
has installed a system of military training and in- 
struction, and there is a movement in Hartford to 
have the Hartford high schools establish a course 
in military training. In New Brunswick, N. J., 
students in Rutgers College who enlist in the event 
of war will be advanced one year in standing. 
The students of the Idaho Technical Institute have 
requested the faculty to provide some form of 
military training. 

A committee of the Massachusetts legislature 
has been appointed to consider the subject of mili- 
tary instruction in all secondary public schools of 
that state. 


A movement has been set afoot to introduce 
military training as a part of the curriculum of 
the University of South: Dakota. 
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The students of the Indiana University have 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of the introduction 
of military training into that institution. 

At the University of Colorado a second com 
pany of engineers has been mustered into the na 
tional guard. 

At the lowa University the 2,000 cadets are 
ordered to daily morning drill. 

The establishment of military training in the 
high schools of Indiana is being vigorously pressed. 
Cadet corps have been organized in the high schools 
of Indianapolis. 

Yale has organized a battalion of artillery. A 
military engineers school has been established at 
Seranton, Pa. 

A course of military training has been intro 
dueed at Johns Hopkins University. 

The board of education at Springtield, Ohio, have 
adopted a military training as a part of the high 
school course. 

The school board at Seattle, Wash., has the 
question of military training in the publie schools 
under consideration, with favorable recommenda 
tions. 

Graduates and students of the University of 
Alabama are arranging for training camps. 

Military training is expected to be introduced 
into the high schools of Philadelphia. 

High-school students in Cleveland, Ohio, who 
have reached the age of 16 are permitted to enter 
the naval militia. 

The physical education course of the Chicago 
high schools is to be modified so as to conform to 
the U. S. Army regulations. 

The cadet corps of the University of California 
are studying military motor-car service. 

Harvard has a university flying corps; a battery 
of artillery, and has formed a regiment of 1,050 
students and faculty fully equipped. 

Preparations are being made to establish a reg 
ular staff officer as professor of military science 
and tactics in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Senator John Sharp Williams has advocated all 
state universities being made a branch of the 
West Point Military Academy 

Military training has been adopted for the pub 
lic schools of Hammond, Indiana. 

The Northwestern Ohio Teachers Association will 
take up the question of military training in Ohio 
high schools at their annual meeting in October, 
a resolution favoring the system having been pre 
pared. 

New Jersey has appropriated $159,000 for ex 
pense of military training in the public schools 
and provided for two hours’ training each week. 








— 
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Princeton has introduced military training as a 
part of the regular curriculum. It is not compul 
sory but counts as a credit in getting a diploma. 

The universities of Minnesota, Bowden and Wil- 
liams have adopted a similar course. 

A large body of the University of Michigan stu- 
dents have enrolled in the military and naval re 
serve Camps. 

A school for officers has been started in the 
high-school cadet regiments of Chicago. Technical 
and field work will be studied. 

A cadet corps has been organized in the Wichita, 
Kansas, high school, two thirds of the six hundred 
students voting in favor of the organization. 

The school committee of Pawtucket, R. I., has 
adopted military training for the public schools. 

After an investigation of the high-school cadet 
system of Washington, D. C., recommendation has 
heen made to the Governor of Wisconsin that that 
system be adopted for the state of Wisconsin. 

E. W. Stear, a member of the board of educa 
tion has recommended state-wide compulsory mili- 
tary training for the high schools of Georgia. 

It is claimed that more eadets are receiving 
military education in the University of Missouri 
than there are at West Point. 

The Yale alumni association of Washington, D. 
C., at its recent meeting adopted a _ resolution 
recommending that credit be given at Yale towards 
a bachelor degree for military history, science 


and training. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES OF PRACTISE 
TEACHING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 


DurinG the year 1914-15, the writer sent a 
questionnaire to all heads of departments of 
education, deans of schools and colleges of edu- 
cation, whose names were listed in the direct- 


ory of the United States Bureau of Education. 
At first intended primarily to be of assistance 
to the writer alone, later it developed that 
many others were interested in the same prob- 
lems. Hence, the writer decided to organize 
the results of the questionnaire and offer it 
for their service as well as his own. 

The questions asked were as follows: 

1. For practise teaching for prospective 
secondary teachers, do you use your own high 
school, or a public high school not under your 
control ? 

2. How many prospective secondary teach- 
ers actually do practise teaching? 

3. Ilow much teaching does each person do? 

4. How are these persons selected? 

5. Who actually supervises the practise 
teaching ? 

6. If you utilize a public high school, what 
does the privilege cost, and upon what is the 
cost based? 

7. How do you administer practise teach- 
ing when the subject concerned is a laboratory 
science ? 

8. Please give any suggestions you desire re- 
garding what you consider the best general 
organization of, and administration of this 
type of professional training. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS 
Sources of Data Classified 


Questionnaires sent out ...............295 
Replies from State Universities.............. 30 
Replies from Non-state Universities.......... 13 
Replies from Small Colleges ................ 133 
Replies from Agricultural Colleges .......... 6 
re er reer rer 182 


Classified Results Regarding Seven Items 


State Universities Non-State Colleges Agric 
Universities Colleges 
No. giving no practise teaching................cscseeeeeeeeees 1l —36% (2) 
No. giving practise teaching. ................csceccesscecseees 13 ) a P ye, : 
No. Aes. Ae DOF PUREEING BORDMIIE, «. «6250005 scccccsceessses 6 f —o8% 1I3—1007,| 72 —547% | 6—1007; 
No. hovhie their own practise schools. sieee tes 8 —27% 2—15% 46—35% 1—16.6% 
No. using public high schooll.................cccccoccssessee ll —37% 11—85% | 35—26% | 3—50% 
, Ave. 32 41 12.3 (1 41-48 
No. of practise teachers per year................csceesseeseces f Med 30 (A. D.—22) a0 10 40 , 
S . . f Ave. 4.2-4.7 4-4.8 3.08 
Semester hours of practise teaching. ...............0000000 | Med. 5 (A. D.—2.2)| 4.55 95 2/3-3 
4 et ah. a — o te at aj 0 


1 Data for 57 colleges. 


2 Percentages are for numbers replying. 
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TYPE OF SCHOOL USED 


Own Put 
State universities ............ 8 11] 

Non-state umiversities ......... 2 ] 
ee eee T Peer 46 35 
Agricultural colleges ......... 1 3 
ee panne 57 60 
Percentages of replies ........ 43 45 
Percentages of all ............20 20 


NO. OF PRACTISE TEACHERS PER YEAR 


A Med 1D 

State universities ...... 32-34 30 99 

Non-state universities .... 41 30 27 
jo BAe Seca’ -aaa 10 
Agricultural colleges ....41-43 40 
Average for 90 institutions ..19.5-20.5 


AMOUNT OF PRACTISE TEACHING IN SEMESTER 


HOURS 
Ave Median 
State universities ..... 1.24.7 5 
Non-state universities 4 -—4.8 4.55 
Ree eee Tere 3.08 2.5 
Agricultural colleges ..2/35-3 actual semester lis. 


Average for 74 institutions ..3.98 sem. hr. 


NO, OF INSTITUTIONS DOING PRACTISE TEACHING 


No Percentage 
State universities ........ 19 63.4 
Non-state universities .... 13 100 
COMMEND ccscccvcenvesvess 72 54 
Agricultural colleges ..... 6 100 
wien ota cain 110 60 
Percentage of all .... (295) 37 


METHODS OF SELECTING STUDENT TEACHERS 


In most cases it is evident that the student 
teacher must have had certain courses in edu- 
cational theory and in the subject they will 
teach before doing this teaching. This condi- 
tion seems to be quite universal. In many cases, 
in all types of institutions, the actual selection 
is made either by a representative of the depart- 
ment or school of education or by such repre- 
sentative and persons connected with the colle- 
giate department concerned. In a great many 
places this work is elective; in others it is re- 
quired, if the prospective teacher desires a 
degree, or a certain type of teachers’ license, or 
both. In some places where cooperation exists 


between the institution and the public high 
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school, a representative of the public high school 
shares in the selectio of the teacher ] no 
case is it evident that a scholarship standard is 
adhered to in making such selection. Jn no 
case is it evident that any physical or moral 
qualification is adhered to in selecting these 
teachers. From the data found here, it seems 
evident that there is need of a carefully 
planned system of selecting the student 
teachers. 


HOW THE STUDENT TEACHING IS SUPERVISED 

All varieties of supervision exist from prac- 
tically little or no supervision to close and 
eareful supervision. Often a representative 
of the department of education and a repre- 
sentative of the collegiate department con- 
cerned do this work. In several cases—20 in 
number—it is evident that the staff of the de- 
partment, or school of education, have full 
supervision of this work. The typical arrange- 
ment is a combination of a representative of 
the department of education with some other 
person or persons. There are about 50 exam- 
ples of this. In several places, the supervision 
is conducted by persons who have practically 
no connection with the department or school 
of education. Practically no statements are 
made as to how this work is carried out. 


TIiE COST OF THE U~E OF TIE PUBLIC H‘iGH 8 HOOL 

With reference to this item the following 
conditions exist: (1) In many places there is 
no item of expense for this service; (2) in sev- 
eral instances, a flat fee is paid the public- 
school authorities for this service; (3) in some 
institutions, the service rendered by the stu- 
dent-teacher to the high school is considered 
a return for the privilege of practise teaching; 
(4) in some few cases, the student teacher re- 
ceives some income for the service rendered. 
This takes the form of payment of expenses, 
car fare or the regular wages of a substitute 
teacher; (5) several institutions grant scholar- 
ships in return for this privilege. (6) The 
most typical situation is one in which no cost 
item appears, and in which there is coopera- 
tive effort between the institution and the 
public high school. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF PRACTISE TEACHING IN 
LABORATORY SCIENCES 

In most institutions no such work is being 
done. Where it is, one of two plans is used. 
In one, the student teacher is the laboratory 
assistant and by such work learns what he can 
about the teaching of the subject. By the 
other plan, the student teacher is given actual 
charge of the work, class-work and laboratory 
work, under supervision. In many cases this 
work is done in college laboratories—not in 
laboratories designed for secondary schools. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

These show less unanimity of opinion than 
the description of actual conditions. For ex- 
ample, Beloit champions the old plan of the 
student-teacher teaching the class of which he 
or she is a member. Others flatly declare that 
student teaching under actual high-school con- 
ditions is the best. Still others insist that a 
practise school shall be a part of the institu- 
tion and not a part of the public-school system. 
The majority favor using secondary schools 
for this purpose—not using college classes or 
upper grades. A few favor using the seventh 
and eighth grades as well as a high school. 

DELAWARE, Ouro A. R. Meap 
SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 


TuHerRE has been a growing feeling among 
teachers that there should be an organization 
devoted to advancing the teaching of geog- 
raphy. As a result of discussion at the meet- 
ing of the National Education Association in 
1914, and of extensive correspondence, the de- 
sirability of forming such an association, to- 
gether with a general plan of organization, 
was presented to the Association of American 
Geographers at their Chicago meeting in De- 
cember of 1914, and met with their hearty ap- 
proval. Professors Dodge, Whitbeck and 
Dryer were delegated as a committee to co- 
operate with those who had taken the leading 
parts in the initial steps. This committee was 
enlarged to include Professors L. O. Packard, 
Charles C. Colby and George J. Miller, and 
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this committee proceeded to seek the coopera- 
tion of others in creating the National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers. 

The first meeting of this committee was 
held in Chicago in December, 1914, and the 
general plan of organization was decided upon. 
It was the opinion of the committee that the 
greatest immediate good could be accom- 
plished by securing the cooperation of leaders 
in each state who would assume the responsi- 
bility of organizing a state council of geog- 
raphy teachers. Representatives from each 
state council could then constitute the board 
of directors of the National Council. In ae- 
cordance with this plan the committee re- 
quested a geographer in each state to cooperate 
in advancing the work by organizing a state 
council. In those states in which no geog- 
rapher was known to the committee the state 
department of education or the state university 
was requested to recommend some one to take 
charge of the work. 

The hearty response from all parts of the 
United States was most encouraging. In some 
states officials of the state department of edu- 
cation or a city superintendent have assumed 
the responsibility of organizing an association 
of geography teachers. This indicates a keen 
appreciation among school officials of the need 
for such an organization and of the splendid 
opportunity to do some real constructive work. 
Leaders have been secured in 38 states (see 
map) and the enthusiasm and prompt activity 
of many have been most encouraging. Sixteen 
leaders have completed organizations in their 
respective states. In nearly all these state 
meetings have been held and programs have 
been given. The attendance at these first 
meetings has been very gratifying, varying 
from a dozen to more than 350. Nine other 
leaders report (to date) that their state organi- 
zation will be complete within a year. It is 
likely, therefore, that by the end of another 
year state councils of geography teachers will 
be actively at work in nearly three fourths of 
the states. In some states local societies have 
been formed, e. g., the Bay Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers in California and the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul Associations in Minne- 
sota. In several other states local organiza- 
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and address of teachers who are interested in 
geography. He would like to have the name 


1 


Geo. A. Barker, State Teachers College. Greeley and address of every teacher who would be in 
Colo terested in receiving material of educationa 
Alvan N. White, state superintendent of edu- value. Geo. J. MILLER, 


cation, Santa Fe, New Mexico Chairman, Executive Committee 





